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UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR 
1914-1915 


The  University  year  covers  a 
on  the  second  Tuesday  in  Septem 
second  Thursday   in  June. 
1914 

September  1  Tuesday 

September  1-8         Week 

September        8  15        Week 
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Sunday 

June 
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Monday 

June 
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Wednesday 

June 

10 

Thursday 

June 

11 

Friday 

June 

14 

Monday 

The  Ui 

diversity 

year  for  1915- 

period  of  thirty-eight  weeks,  beginning 
her.     Commencement  Day  is  always  the 


Registration  closes  except  for  new- 
students 

Fees  payable  except  for  new  students 

Examinations  for  the  removal  of 
conditions,  entrance  examinations, 
registration  of  new  students,  and 
payment  of  fees 

Military  encampment  of  cadets 

First  semester  begins 

Thanksgiving  recess  begins  9:00  p.m. 

Thanksgiving    recess    ends    8:00    a.m. 

Christmas    vacation    begins   9:00   p.m. 

Christmas   vacation   ends  8:00  a.m. 
Registration      for      second      semester 

closes 
Final   examinations  begin 
Payment  of  fees  for  second  semester 

closes 
Second    semester   begins 
hirst  semester  class   reports  dwe 
Lincoln's   Birthday:  a  holiday 
Washington's   Birthday:  a   holiday 
Easter  recess  begins  9:00  p.m. 
Easter  recess  ends  8  :00  a.m. 
First  semester  condition  examinations 
Final  examinations   begin 
Second  semester  closes 
Baccalaureate  service 
Senior  class  day  exercises 
Alumni   Day 

Forty-third  Annual   Commencement 
Summer  vacation  begins 
Summer  Session  begins 
16  will  begin  Tuesday,  September  7. 
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Program  of  Entrance  Examinations  1914-1915 

Entrance  examinations  for  admission  to  the  various  colleges  of  the 
University  will  be  conducted  according-  to  the  following  schedule,  in 
Room   112,  Library  Building,  unless  otherwise  specified. 

Any  student  finding  a  conflict  in  his  program  should  report  lo  the 
Registrar  for  adjustment. 

Tuesday,  Sept.     8      9  a.m.  Business  Subjects,  Elementary  Alge- 

bra, Plane  Geometry 
2  p.m.  Manual      Subjects,      Domestic       Art 

and  Science,  Agriculture,  Higher  Al- 
gebra,  Solid   Geometry 

Wednesday,       Sept.     9      9  a.m.  Astronomy,   Botany,  Geology,   Chem- 

istry,   Physiography,    Zoology,    Phys- 
ics, Physiology 
2  p.m.  American  Government,  History,  Eco- 

nomics, Commercial  Geography,  His- 
tory of  Commerce,  Economic  His- 
tory of  England.  Economic  History 
of  the  United   States 

Thursday,  Sept.   10      9  a.m.  English 

2  p.m.  German,  Greek,  French,  Latin.  Scan- 

dinavian, Spanish 

A  representative  of  each  department  will  be  at  the  office  of  the  head 
of  the  department  each  forenoon  of  entrance  examination  week  from  9 
to   12  to  give  information  and  advice. 

Condition  Examinations 

Regular  examinations  for  the  removal  of  conditions  shall  be  given  at 
no  other  times  than  (1)  the  week  following  the  Easter  recess  and  (2) 
the  registration  week  in  September. 

The  examinations  in  second-semester  courses  shall  be  given  in  the 
September  period  and  those  in  first-semester  courses  shall  be  given  after 
the  Easter  recess  or  in  September,  or  at  both  times,  as  each  school  or 
college  may  determine.  No  student  may  take  more  than  one  examination 
to  remove  a  condition. 

Examination  schedules  for  the  respective  schools  and  colleges  may 
be  secured  at  the  Registrar's  office. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The   University   is    organized    in    Schools,    Colleges   and    Divisions    as 
follows  : 

THE   COLLEGE   OF   SCIENCE,    LITERATURE,    AND   THE   ARTS 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING  AND  THE  MECHANIC  ARTS 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  including— 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  FORESTRY,  including— 

FOREST   EXPERIMENT  STATIONS  AT  ITASCA  AND  CLOQUET 
THE  CENTRAL  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE,  UNIVERSITY  FARM 
THE  NORTHWEST   SCHOOL   OF   AGRICULTURE,   CROOKSTON 
THE  WEST   CENTRAL    SCHOOL   OF   AGRICULTURE,    MORRIS 
THE  EXPERIMENT   STATIONS,   including— 

THE  MAIN  STATION,  ST.  ANTHONY  PARK 

THE  NORTHWEST    EXPERIMENT    STATION,    CROOKSTON 

THE  NORTH   CENTRAL   EXPERIMENT   STATION,    GRAND    RAPIDS 

THE  WEST   CENTRAL  EXPERIMENT   STATION,   MORRIS 

THE  NORTHEAST   DEMONSTRATION   FARM   AND   EXPERIMENT 

STATION,  DULUTH 
THE  SOUTHEAST   DEMONSTRATION    FARM    AND    EXPERIMENT 

STATION,  WASECA 
THE  FRUIT-BREEDING  FARM,  ZUMBRA  HEIGHTS 

THE  LAW  SCHOOL 

THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL,  including— 
THE  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  DENTISTRY 
THE  COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY 
THE  SCHOOL  OF  MINES,  including— 

MINNESOTA  SCHOOL  OF  MINES  EXPERIMENT  STATION 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  ANALYTICAL  AND   APPLIED   CHEMISTRY 
THE  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 
THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

THE  UNIVERSITY   EXTENSION    SERVICE,   including— 

GENERAL  EXTENSION  DIVISION 
AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  DIVISION 


THE  BOARD  OF  REGENTS 

The  Hon.  B.  F.  Nelson,  Minneapolis,  President  of  the  Board     -       -     1916 
George  Edgar  Vincent,  Minneapolis       -  Ex  Officio 

The  President  of  the   University 
The  Hon.  Adolph  O.  Eberhart,  Mankato  -        -  Ex  Officio 

The  Governor  of  the  State 
The  Hon.   C.  G.   Schulz,   St.   Paul        -        -        -        -        -        Ex  Officio 

The  Superintendent  of  Education 
The  Hon.  A.    E.    Rice,    Willmar        _______     1915 

The  Hon.  Charles   L.   Sommers,   St.   Paul        _____     1915 

The  Hon.  Pierce  Butler,  St.  Paul     -        -        -        -        -        -        -     1916 

The  Hon.  Fred  B.  Snyder,  Minneapolis     ------     1916 

The  Hon.  W.  J.  Mayo,  Rochester       -------     1919 

The  Hon.  Milton  M.  Williams,  Little  Falls     -----     1919 

The  Hon.  John  G.  Williams,  Duluth         _-__-_     1920 
The  Hon.  George  H.  Partridge,  Minneapolis       -----     1920 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS 

George  Edgar  Vincent,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President 

Ernest  B.  Pierce,  B.A.,  Registrar 

George   H.    Hayes,   University    Comptroller   and    Secretary   of   the   Board 

of  Regents 
James  T.  Gerould,  B.A.,  -Librarian 

John   Black  Johnston,   Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the   College  of   Science,   Litera- 
ture, and  the  Arts 
Francis    C.    Shenehon,    C.E.,   Dean   of   the   College   of    Engineering   and 

the  Mechanic  Arts  , 

Albert  F.  Woods,  M.A.,  D.Agr.,  Dean  and  Director  of  the  Department  of 

Agriculture 
Edward    M.    Freeman,    Ph.D.,    Assistant    Dean    of    the    Department    of 

Agriculture 
William  R.  Vance,  Ph.D..  LL.B.,  Dean  of  the  Law  School 
Elias  Potter  Lyon,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  Dean  of  the  Medical  School 
Alfred   Owre,   B.A.,  M.D.,   CM.,   D.M.D.,   Dean   of   the   College  of  Den- 

tistry 
Frederick   J.   Wulling,    Phm.D.,   LL.M.,    Dean   of    the    College   of    Phar- 
macy 
William  R.  Appleby,  M.A.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Mines 
George  B.  Frankforter,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Chemistry 
George  F.  James,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education 
Guy  Stanton  Ford,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
Richard  R.  Price,  M.A.,  Director  of  University  Extension 
Margaret  Sweeney,  Ph.D.,  Dean  of  Women 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA 


DESCRIPTION  OF  DEPARTMENTS 

The  College  of  Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts  offers  a  four-year 
course  of  study  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  work  of 
the  first  two  years  is  elective  within  certain  limitations  as  to  the  range 
of  subjects  from  which  the  electives  may  be  chosen.  The  remaining 
work  of  the  course  is  entirely  elective,  with  the  provision  that  a  certain 
number  of  long  courses  be  selected.  The  course  is  so  elastic  that  it 
permits  the  student  to  make  the  general  scope  of  his  course  classical, 
scientific,  or  literary,  to  suit  his  individual  purpose. 

In  this  college  are  given  also  the  first  two  years'  of  work  of  the  seven- 
year  course  in  Science  and  Medicine,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Medicine ;  the  two  years  of  college  work  required 
for  entrance  to  the  Law  School;  and  various  non-professional  subjects 
required  in  other  schools  and  colleges  of  the  University. 

The  College  of  Engineering  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  offers  courses  of 
study,  of  five  years  each,  in  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical,  and  Archi- 
tectural Engineering,  and  Architecture,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Civil, 
Mechanical,  Electrical,  and  Architectural  Engineer  and  Architect.  The 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering  and  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Architecture  are  conferred  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year.  This  college 
also  offers  work  in  the  Graduate  School  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Science. 

In  the  course  in  Civil  Engineering,  a  period  of  five  weeks  is  spent  in 
camp.  This  summer  survey  work  is  required  of  all  students  in  this  course 
in  the  vacation  following  the  junior  year. 

The  location  of  the  College  of  Engineering  in  the  center  of  an  urban 
population  of  more  than  half  a  million  people  in  the  Twin  Cities  assures 
many  facilities  for  engineering  and  architectural  students  not  available  in 
smaller  communities.  The  machine  shops  and  factories,  the  engineering 
works  under  construction  or  in  operation  have  the  value  of  college 
laboratories  for  the  students.  The  cities  are  full  of  modern  instances 
of  the  best  practice  in  engineering  and  architecture. 

Excellent  facilities  exist  in  the  college  for  practicing  engineers  to 
carry  on  graduate  work  in  engineering  and  architecture. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  offers  four-year  courses  in  Agriculture  and 
Home  Economics.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred  upon 
completion  of  these  courses.  The  courses  in  Agriculture  offer  work  along 
both  general  and'  special  lines.     Opportunities  are  offered  to  all  students 
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in  the  Agricultural  and  Home  Economics  courses  to  elect  educational 
subjects  leading  to  the  University  teacher's  certificate  in  preparation  for 
teaching  in  secondary  schools. 

Graduate  work  is  offered  in  all  special  lines  of  Agriculture.  The 
graduate  work  is  for  the  most  part  correlated  with  work  in  the  Experiment 
Station. 

A  summer  session  (Summer  School  of  Agriculture)  of  six  weeks 
offers  chiefly  general  courses  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics,  espe- 
cially designed  for  teachers  who  are  unable  to  attend  the  regular  college 
session.  This  is  held  in  June  and  July  in  connection  with  the  State 
Teachers'  Training  School. 

The  College  of  Forestry  offers  a  four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science.  In  addition  to  the  work  given  at  the  University 
Farm  six  months'  work  is  given  at  Itasca  State  Park  where  a  well- 
equipped  demonstration  forest  is  available  as  a  laboratory.  The  college 
also  controls  a  Forest  Experiment  Station  at  Cloquet,  which  offers  a  good 
field  for  graduate  students  and  original  research.  Provision  is  made  for 
graduate  work  in  all  the  various  lines  of  sylviculture  and  utilization. 

The  Schools  of  Agriculture  offer  three-year  courses  of  study  adapted 
especially  to  the  needs  and  opportunities  of  farm  boys  and  girls.  They 
offer  courses  of  special  training  for  practical  farm  life  and  for  practical 
home  economics.  The  Central  School  is  located  at  St.  Anthony  Park; 
the  Northwest  School,  at  Crookston ;  and  the  West  Central  School,  at 
Morris. 

The  Dairy  School  offers  a  four  weeks'  course  of  practical  instruction 
in  dairying,  especially  designed  for  those  who  are  actually  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese.     (November  and  December.) 

A  Short  Course  for  Farmers  is  a  four  weeks'  course  of  practical  work 
adapted  entirely  to  the  needs  of  those  actually  engaged  in  farming  and 
in  the  management  of  the  farm  home.     (January  and  February.) 

The  School  of  Traction  Engineering  is  a  five  weeks'  course  of  practical 
instruction  in  the  operation  and  handling  of  traction  engines  and  other 
farm  machinery.  Engineer's  licenses  of  different  grades  are  given  accord- 
ing to  previous  experience.     (May.) 

The  Experiment  Station  conducts  experiments  along  the  various  lines 
of  agriculture  which  are  of  interest  to  farmers.  It  is  closely  correlated 
with  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Its  object  is  the  solution  of  agricultural 
problems  of  importance  in  Minnesota.  It  offers  secondarily  educational 
and  research  advantages  to  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture.  The  main  station  is  located  at  St.  Anthony 
Park;  substations  are  located  at  Crookston,  Grand  Rapids,  and  Morris. 
Demonstration  experimental  farms  are  also  located  at  Waseca  and  Duluth. 

The  Extension  Work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  correlated 
with  the  Farmers'  Institute  work  and  aims  to  bring  to  the  farmers  of  the 
State   information    leading   to    the    improvement   of   the    farm   and   home. 
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It  reaches  farmers  by  institutes,  lectures,  demonstration  and  demonstration 
farms,  industrial  and  agricultural  contests,  a  press  bureau,  and  by  corre- 
spondence and  personal  visits. 

The  Law  School,  established  in  1888,  offers  a  course  covering  a  period 
of  three  academic  years,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 
Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Law  School  must  have  completed  at 
least  two  years  of  work  in  the  College  of  Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  or  some  other  college  or  university  of 
equal  grade.  A  special  pre-legal  course  of  two  years,  covering  those 
subjects  which  are  particularly  desirable  as  a  preliminary  to  the  study  of 
law,  is  offered  by  the  College  of  Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts  of  the 
LTniversity  of  Minnesota.  Seniors  in  that  college  are  permitted  to  take  the 
work  of  the  first-year  class  in  law  and  count  the  same  as  the  equivalent  of 
one  year's  work  towards  their  Academic  degree.  This  provision  enables 
students  to  obtain  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Laws  in 
six  years. 

The  object  of  the  Law  School  is  to  provide  a  thorough  and  scientific 
legal  education,  and  to  prepare  students  for  the  actual  practice  of  law  in 
any  jurisdiction  where  the  English  and  American  legal  system  prevails. 
Particular  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  Minnesota  Statutes,  the  special 
doctrines  of  law,  and  the  rules  of  practice  that  obtain  in  this  State. 

In  teaching  the  various  branches  of  the  law,  the  so-called  "case 
system"  is  employed.  This  method  of  teaching  law,  which  has  been 
approved  by  experience  and  which  is  now  employed  in  the  leading  law 
schools  of  the  country,  has  the  two-fold  merit  of  enabling  the  student 
to  acquire  a  thorough  and  practical  knowledge  of  legal  principles,  and  to 
become  familiar  with  those  processes  of  legal  reasoning  which  have 
determined  the  form  and  character  of  our  jurisprudence,  and  will  govern 
its  future  development. 

The  Faculty  is  composed  primarily  of  resident  professional  law 
teachers  who  devote  their  entire  time  and  energy  to  teaching.  The  courses 
in  practice  are  taught  by  men  experienced  in  practice  at  the  Minnesota  bar. 

The  Medical  School  was  organized  as  a  teaching  school  in  1888,  the 
University  Medical  Department  having  been  first  established  in  1883  to 
examine  students  and  confer  degrees. 

Medical  education  has  been  unified  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  by  the 
absorption  of  all  of  the  private  medical  colleges ;  the  Hamline  University 
Medical  Department  having  been  merged  into  that  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  in  1908;  and  the  College  of  Homeopathic  Medicine  and 
Surgery  having  been  discontinued  in  1909. 

The  requirements  for  entrance  are  a  four-year  high-school  course, 
including  two  years  of  Latin ;  and  two  years  of  college  work  equivalent 
to  that  of  the  College  of  Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts,  of  this 
University,  and  including  at  least  one  year  each  of  physics,  inorganic 
chemistry,  qualitative  analysis,  biology,  social  science ;  and  sufficient  Ger- 
man or  French  to  insure  a  reading  knowledge. 
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The  course  in  medicine  includes  four  years  of  thirty-six  weeks  of 
laboratory,  didactic,  and  clinical  work  and  a  fifth  year  spent  in  clinical 
work  in  an  approved  hospital  or  in  advanced  laboratory  studies  in  this 
school. 

All  students  are  required  to  secure  the  B.S.  or  B.A.  degree  before 
receiving  the  M.D.  degree. 

The  school  occupies  five  modern  buildings  on  the  University  Campus, 
including  two  new  laboratory  buildings  completed  in  June,  1912. 

The  University  Hospitals  include  the  Elliot  Memorial  Building, 
occupied  in  September,  1911,  the  out-patient  department,  the  hospital 
for  infectious  diseases,  and  several  temporary  buildings  which  provide 
for  the  hospital  service,  the  School  for  Nurses,  and  nurses'  homes.  The 
University  also  controls  the  St.  Paul  Dispensary. 

The  hospitals  and  dispensaries  of  the  Twin  Cities,  serving  a  popula- 
tion approximating  550,000,  also  provide  clinical  teaching  for  the  Medical 
School. 

The  school  offers  the  following  courses  of  study: 

1.  Course  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Doctor 
of  Medicine.  Two  years  of  properly  selected  work  in  the  College  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts  or  its  equivalent,  five  years  in  the  Medical 
School,  viz.,  four  years  of  graded  study  and  one  year  in  a  hospital  interne- 
ship  or  in  advanced  laboratory  studies  or  research.  Open  to  those  present- 
ing the  preliminary  requirements  stated  above. 

2.  Course  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Doctor 
of  Medicine.  Students  presenting  three  years  of  work  properly  selected  in 
the  College  of  Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts,  including  the  required 
subjects  mentioned,  may  elect  the  first  year  in  medicine  in  their  senior 
academic  year,  receiving  the  B.A.  degree  at  its  close,  and  the  M.D.  degree 
upon  the  successful   completion  of  the  remaining  four  years  in  medicine. 

Similar  affiliations  exist  with  certain  other  colleges,  whereby  the  B.A. 
degree  may  be  conferred  by  those  colleges  under  the  same  conditions. 

3.  The  University  School  for  Nurses,  organized  in  connection  with 
the  University  Hospital  service,  is  under  the  control  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
Medical  School.     (See  School  Bulletin.) 

4.  Graduate  and  research  work  is  offered  to  qualified  students. 

The  College  of  Dentistry  offers  a  three-year  course  of  study,  of  nine 
months  each.  Upon  completion  of  the  prescribed  course  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  is  conferred. 

The  University  now  offers  an  optional  six-year  course  of  study.  The 
first  three  years  of  the  course  are  given  in  the  College  of  Science,  Liter- 
ature, and  the  Arts.  The  last  three  years  are  given  in  the  College  of 
Dentistry.  It  leads  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of 
Dental   Surpery  at  the  end  of  the  six-year  course. 

The  College  of  Pharmacy  was  organized  in  1891  upon  request  of  the 
Minnesota  State  Pharmaceutical  Association  and  gave  its  first  course  in 
1892.      In    the    organization    and    conduct    of    the    college,    the    Board    of 
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Regents  and  the  Faculty  have  had  and  have  the  co-operation  of  the 
pharmacists  of  the  Northwest.  The  college  is  of  University  grade  and 
maintains  a  high  standard  of  entrance  and  graduation  requirements.  Every 
effort  is  made  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  pharmaceutical  profession 
of  the  Northwest  and  elsewhere.  The  college  offers  a  regular  course 
extending  over  two  years  leading  to  the  degree  Graduate  in  Pharmacy, 
and  two  postgraduate  courses,  the  first  requiring  at  least  one  additional 
year  of  resident  work  and  leading  to  the  degree  Pharmaceutical  Chemist, 
and  the  second  requiring  two  additional  years  of  work  and  leading  to  the 
degree  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy.  The  latter  courses  will  be  of- 
fered in  1915  and  1916,  respectively,  if  the  equipment  of  the  Pharmacy 
Building  will  have  been  completed  by  that  time  and  if  the  Faculty  will 
have  been  sufficiently  augmented  for  the  increased  work.  In  the  meantime, 
graduates  of  this  or  other  colleges  sufficiently  qualified  will  be  accepted  for 
advanced  standing  toward  the  postgraduate  degrees  as  the  facilities  of  the 
college  afford. 

The  Board  of  Regents  has  authorized  the  College  of  Pharmacy  to 
establish  in  the  near  future,  in  addition  to  the  above  courses,  a  five-year 
course  leading  to  the  Master's  degree  in  pharmacy  and  a  six-year  course 
leading  to  the  Doctor's  degree  in  pharmacy. 

The  School  of  Mines  was  established  in  1889.  Its  buildings  and 
laboratories  are  located  on  the  grounds  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
Students  of  the  School  of  Mines  have,  therefore,  all  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  a  large  university.  Three  regular  courses  are  offered,  namely, 
Mining  Engineering,  Mining  Engineering  (specializing  in  Geology),  and 
Metallurgy,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Engineer  of  Mines  (E.M.),  Engineer 
of  Mines  (in  Geology)  [E.M.  (Geology)],  and  Metallurgical  Engineer 
(Met.  E.),  respectively. 

Students  with  satisfactory  preparation  in  Elementary  and  Higher 
Algebra  and  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  may  graduate  in  four  years. 
Students  presenting  high-school  credentials  to  the  extent  indicated  on 
page  43,  may  graduate  in  five  years. 

Courses  in  the  school  are  designed  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  men 
to  enter  their  profession  with  a  thorough  grounding  in  mathematics,  in 
the  sciences,  and  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  mining  engineering 
and  metallurgy.  The  technical  courses  consist  of  lecture  work  in  mining, 
metallurgy,  and  allied  subjects,  supplemented  by  laboratory  work  in  assay- 
ing, chemistry,  ore  dressing,  and  metallurgy ;  field  work  in  plane  and 
underground  surveying ;  actual  practical  mining  and  metallurgical  work 
in  Minnesota  and  Western  mining  centers.  A  system  of  apprenticeship 
during  summer  vacations  has  been  inaugurated.  This  work  has  become 
part  of  the  curriculum  and  is  required  of  all  students  who  are  candidates 
for  degrees. 

Minnesota's  enormous  iron  ore  production  continually  brings  before 
the  public  the  necessity  for  trained  men  to  aid  in  the  development  of  the 
country's  mineral  resources.  The  State  has  developed  its  School  of  Mines 
with  this  end  in  view. 
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The  School  of  Analytical  and  Applied  Chemistry  offers  three  courses. 
Two  of  these,  the  Analytical  and  the  five-year  course  in  Arts  and 
Chemistry,  are  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  become  teachers  of 
chemistry,  analyst,  and  investigators.  The  four-year  Analytical  Course 
leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry,  while  the  Arts 
and  Chemistry  Course  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  after 
four  years  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry  at  the  end  of  the  fifth. 

The  third  or  Applied  Course  extends  over  five  years,  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  at  the  end  of  four  years  and  Chemical 
Engineer  at  the  end  of  the  fifth.  These  courses  aim  to  give  the  student 
a  broad  foundation  in  chemistry  and  some  of  the  allied  sciences. 

la  the  fall  of  1914  the  School  of  Chemistry  will  be  housed  in  a  large, 
new  building  especially  designed  and  constructed  for  its  work. 

The  College  of  Education  offers  a  practical  and  a  theoretical  training 
for  prospective  high-school  teachers  and  principals,  for  principals  of 
elementary  schools,  for  supervisors  of  special  studies,  and  for  superinten- 
dents of  school  systems. 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  college  only  after  the  completion  of  at 
least  two  full  years  of  college  work,  during  which  time  they  should  have 
pursued  at  least  one  course  in  general  psychology,  and  prospective  high- 
school  teachers  should  have  given  especial  attention  to  one  or  more  of 
the  subjects  which  they  expect  to  teach.  The  two  years'  course  of  study, 
beginning  with  the  junior  year,  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
in  Education.  Preparation  for  teaching  is  planned  to  include  a  thorough 
grounding  in  the  correct  use  of  English,  and  adequate  training  in  general 
and  in  educational  psychology,  in  the  history  and  organization  of  schools, 
in  educational  theory,  and  in  the  practice  of  teaching;  and  also,  quite 
aside  from  the  liberal  training  of  the  regular  college  course,  specific 
preparation  in  both  the  subject  matter  and  the  methods  of  those  subjects 
in  the  secondary  curriculum  which  each  candidate  proposes  to  teach.  A 
third  year  leads  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  including  advanced 
studies  in  education  and  philosophy,  and  in  one  or  more  of  the  subjects 
of  the  secondary  curriculum,  at  the  option  of  the  candidate. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  academic  and  professional  studies  con- 
nected with  the  training  of  the  teacher,  the  college  offers  an  opportunity 
for  observation  and  practice  teaching  under  supervision,  as  well  as  special 
facilities  in  voice  culture,  public  school  music,  and  physical  culture, 
together  with  elementary  and  advanced  courses  in  domestic  art  and 
domestic  science,  manual  training,  and  business  education — those  specialized 
forms  of  the  secondary  curriculum  which  are  being  introduced  so  rapidly 
into  the  public  high  schools  of  Minnesota. 

The  Graduate  School  gathers  into  a  single  organization  and  unites 
for  the  purpose  of  administration  all  the  activities  of  the  University  in 
all  its  schools  and  colleges  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  advanced  instruction 
offered  for  the  second  or  higher  degrees,  viz.,  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor 
of    Philosophy   conferred    for    advanced    study;     Master    of    Science   and 
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Doctor,  of  Science.  The  privileges  of  this  school  are  in  general  open  to 
all  who  have  received  Bachelor's  degrees  from  reputable  colleges  and 
universities,  based  on  courses  substantially  equivalent  to  those  at  this 
University. 

The  University  Summer  Session  is  organized  for  six  weeks  in  June 
and  July  under  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Regents  as  a  regular  part 
of  the  University.  Courses  carrying  University  credit,  amounting  in  all 
to  more  than  twice  the  number  required  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  and 
including  all  the  subjects  of  the  state  professional  certificate,  are  offered 
for  college  students,  experienced  teachers,  and  others  who  desire  the 
advantage  of  advanced  study.  Students  may  secure  not  more  than  six 
credits  at  one  session. 

Courses  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics,  for  which  University 
credit  is  given,  are  offered  by  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Summer  courses  are  offered  also  by  the  College  of  Engineering  and 
the  Medical  School  for  the  benefit  of  all  qualified  students.  The  College 
of  Dentistry  announces  courses  which  are  open  only  to  students  already 
matriculated  in  that  college. 

Special  Courses. — In  practically  all  of  the  colleges,  students  of  mature 
age  and  adequate  preparation  are  permitted  to  pursue,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Faculty,  one  or  two  distinct  lines  of  study. 

University  Extension. — All  extension  work  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota has  been  established  as  an  organic  unit  of  the  University  under  the 
title  of  Extension  Service.  The  Extension  Service  of  the  University 
functions  in  two  main  lines  and  these  two  branches  have  been  called 
the  General  Extension  Division  and  the  Agricultural  Extension  Division. 
The  extension  work  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  therefore,  except 
the  agricultural  phases,  is  correlated  under  the  management  of  a 
newly  organized  General  Extension  Division.  The  new  organization 
retains  and  augments  the  features  previously  developed  by  various  depart- 
ments, avoids  unnecessary  duplication  of  effort,  and  makes  consistent 
growth  possible. 

At  present  the  activities  of  the  General  Extension  Division  fall  into 
six  more  or  less  distinct  subdivisions.  (1)  Correspondence  Courses  are 
given  by  nearly  every  department  of  the  University.  These  include  regular 
academic,  business,  teachers'  professional,  and  special  courses.  New  sub- 
jects are  constantly  being  added.  (2)  Evening  Extension  Courses  are 
offered  in  the  Twin  Cities  and  Duluth,  and  they  will  be  extended  to  other 
centers  as  the  demand  increases.  Machinists,  engineers,  architects,  busi- 
ness men,  teachers,  social  workers,  and  prospective  lawyers  have  been  the 
chief  patrons  of  these  courses.  The  location  of  the  University  in  the 
heart  of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  centers  of  the  State  affords 
an  especially  good  opportunity  for  the  development  of  business  and 
engineering  courses.  (3)  Extension  instruction  by  lectures  is  conducted 
under  several  forms:  (a)  single  lectures  to  special  groups,  such  as  com- 
mercial clubs,  in  various  towns  throughout  the  State;    (b)  courses  of  six 
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Or  more  instructional  lectures ;  (c)  popular  lectures,  concerts,  and  enter- 
tainments of  a  lyceum  character,  singly  or  in  courses,  given  by  members 
of  the  Faculty  and  also  by  outside  professional  talent;  (d)  the  general 
educational  and  entertainment  features  of  the  farmers'  short  courses  and 
the  county  fairs;  (e)  the  "University  Weeks."  This  last  project,  first 
tried  in  June,  1912,  consists  of  a  week  of  educational  lectures,  concerts, 
entertainments,  and  demonstrations.  Towns  are  grouped  into  circuits  of 
six,  and  the  staff  operates  in  six  program  divisions.  Each  program  division 
makes  the  entire  circuit,  thus  affording  each  town  a  new  program  daily, 
or  six  during  the  week.  (4)  The  demand  for  assistance  by  way  of  infor- 
mation upon  public  questions  and  the  methods  of  handling  su£h  infor- 
mation, has  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  department  of  Debating.  The 
plan  includes  field  work  by  an  expert  instructor  and  organizer,  and  office 
work  in  collecting  and  classifying  material  and  handling  correspondence. 
(5)  Introductory  courses  from  the  curriculum  of  the  Law  School  are 
offered  as  evening  courses  to  young  men  and  women  who  look  forward 
to  this  profession  or  who  desire  the  work  as  part  of  a  general  preparation 
for  business  activity.  (6)  Information  and  illustrative  material  are  fur- 
nished largely  under  two  forms:  (a)  a  Municipal  Reference  Bureau  has 
as  its  function  the  procuring  of  information  of  all  kinds  for  city  officers 
and  the  bringing  to  bear  the  resources  of  the  University  upon  the  problems 
of  such  officers;  (b)  loan  collections  of  lantern  slides  are  furnished  in 
traveling  cases  accompanied  by  typewritten  lectures.  This  service  is  to 
be  greatly  extended  and  is  to  embrace  also  the  loan  of  moving  picture  films. 

Agricultural  extension  including  lectures,  demonstrations,  institutes, 
and  short  courses  is  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  extension  work  is  developing  rapidly,  and  its  organization  will 
become  increasingly  complex  as  the  University  attempts  to  measure  up 
to  the  demands  of  the  State  for  this  kind  of  co-operation. 


SCHOLARSHIPS,  LOANS,  AND  PRIZES 

ASSISTANTS  AND  SCHOLARS 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  University  to  encourage  graduate  study  and  to 
provide  for  assistance  in  laboratories,  reading  of  test  and  examination 
papers,  supervision  of  note-books,  and  similar  services  by  the  appointment 
of  assistants  and  scholars  in  departments  where  such  services  are  required 
The  general  principles  which  now  control  the  making  of  such  appoint- 
ments are:  (1)  the  appointments  are  made  by  the  Board  of  Regents, 
upon  the  nomination  of  the  head  of  the  department  concerned  and  its 
ratification  by  the  dean  of  the  college;  (2)  appointments  are  for  one  year 
only,  but  may  be  renewed;  (3)  the  appointees  must  be  graduate  students 
who  are  taking  work  along  the  line  of  their  appointments ;  (4)  they  are 
not  regularly  placed  in  charge  of  classes,  and  when  exceptions  are  made 
to  meet  emergencies  the  arrangement  is  regarded  as  a  temporary  one. 

Besides  the  Shevlin  Fellowships,  some  thirty  assistants  are  appointed 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  various  departments  of  the  University. 
Each  assistant  receives  $225  a  year  and  is  exempt  from  all  tuition  fees. 
He  is  expected  to  render  a  certain  minimum  service  to  the  department 
on  whose  recommendation  he  is  appointed.  This  service  usually  does  not 
exceed  ten  hours  a  week  and  permits  the  student  to  carry  graduate 
work.  Provision  is  made  annually  for  a  small  number  of  assistantships 
ranging  from  $300  to  $600.  The  services  required  here  are  somewhat 
heavier  and  the  amount  of  graduate  work  which  can  be  carried  is  pro- 
portionately diminished.  All  holders  of  assistantships  must  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Graduate  School  for  admission  to  advanced  work. 
Applications  for  these  scholarships  may  be  made  through  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School. 

FELLOWSHIPS 

The  Shevlin  Fellowships 

Four  fellowships,  each  of  the  value  of  $500  a  year,  were  established 
in  the  Graduate  School  through  the  gift  of  $40,000.00  by  the  late  Honorable 
Thomas  H.  Shevlin,  of  Minneapolis.  The  donor  designated  the  objects 
■of  these  four  fellowships  as  follows  :  Academic,  Agriculture,  Chemistry, 
and  Medicine. 

The  holders  of  these  fellowships  are  not  required  to  pay  any  fees  to 
the  University. 

Academy  of  Medicine  Felloivship 

The  Minnesota  Academy  of  Medicine  has  made  provision  for  a  re- 
search fellowship  in  the  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  which  bears 
an  annual  stipend  of  $250  to  $300.  The  appointment  of  the  incumbent  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  who  will 
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determine  also  the  character  and  extent  of  the  work  and  in  what  depart- 
ment it  shall  be  undertaken. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Dean  of  the  Medical 
School. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Moses  Mars  ton  Scholarship  in  English 

Friends  and  pupils  of  the  late  Professor  Moses  Marston  have  given 
one  thousand  dollars  as  a  memorial  fund  to  him.  The  annual  income  of 
the  fund  is  to  be  used  to  further  English  study.  The  scholarship  is 
awarded  by  the  English  Department  as  a  recognition  of  special  capacity 
for  literary  and  linguistic  studies. 

As  a  memorial  of  the  late  Professor  Moses  Marston,  one  thousand 
dollars  has  been  given  by  friends  and  pupils,  the  income  of  which  is 
devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  English  scholarship.  The  award,  which 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  English  department,  is  made  annually  in  the 
interest  of  a  student  who  shows  special  aptitude  for  English  study. 

The  Albert  Howard  Scholarship  Fund- 
Under  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Mr.  James  T.  Howard,  of  St. 
Johnsbury,  Vermont,  a  fund  of  $4,000.00  was  left  to  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  scholarship  as  a  memorial 
to  his  son,  Albert,  and  to  be  known  as  the  Albert  Howard  Scholarship. 
This  scholarship  is  awarded  to  graduate  students  in  the  College  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  the  Arts  and  amounts  to  $240.00  a  year.  The  income  from 
this  fund  will  not  be  available  during  the  year  1915-16. 

The  Minneapolis  Steel  and  Machinery  Company  Scholarship 

The  scholarship  of  $500.00  created  by  the  Minneapolis  Steel  and 
Machinery  Company  is  available  for  work  by  a  graduate  student  in  the 
laboratories  of  the  College  of  Engineering.  The  subject  upon  which  work 
will  be  carried  on  is  to  be  determined  by  agreement  between  the  Company 
and  the  College. 

The  Minneapolis  College  Woman's  Club  Scholarship 

The  College  Woman's  Club  of  Minneapolis  has  established  a  scholar- 
ship for  the  benefit  of  women  students  in  this  University.  For  the  year 
1914-15  this  scholarship  amounts  to  $150.  In  awarding  it  the  preference 
will  be  .given  to  students  in  the  junior  and  senior  classes  and  to  graduate 
students.  Application  for  this  scholarship  may  be  made  to  the  Dean 
of  Women. 

The  St.  Paul  College  Woman's  Club  Scholarship 

The  St.  Paul  College  Woman's  Club  offers  for  the  year  1914-15  a 
scholarship  of  $100.  In  awarding  it,  the  character,  the  scholarship,  and 
the    need    of    the    applicants    will    be    considered.      Whenever    possible, 
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preference   will   be  given   to  young  women  from   St.   Paul.     Applications 
for  it  may  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  Women. 

STUDENT  LOAN  FUNDS 
The  Gilfillan  Trust  Fund 
This  fund  of  $50,000  is  the  gift  of  the  Hon.  John  B.  Gilfillan,  of 
Minneapolis,  in  trust  to  the  University  of  Minnesota,  the  annual  income 
from  which  shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  its 
Board  of  Regents  either  as  a  gift  or  a  temporary  loan  to  worthy  students 
of  the  University  who  are  residents  of  Minnesota.  The  annual  income 
from  the  fund  is  $2,000  which  is  loaned  to  students  on  their  notes  in 
amounts  not  exceeding  $200  to  any  one  person  in  one  year,  at  the  rate  of 
five  per  cent  per  annum.  The  regulations  governing  the  administration  of 
the  income  from  the  fund  may  be  learned  by  addressing  the  President 
of  the  University. 

The  Elliot  Scholarship  Loan  Fund 
To  fulfill  the  wishes  of  the  late  Dr.  A.  F.  Elliot  to  aid  young  men 
who  find  their  efforts  to  obtain  a  practical  education  embarrassed  through 
lack  of  means,  the  sum  of  $5,000.00  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  as  a  scholarship  fund.  The  income  from  this  fund  is  loaned 
students  in  the  School  of  Mines  on  the  following  conditions :  the 
financial  needs  of  the  applicant,  his  scholarship,  moral  character,  enthusiasm 
shown  in  his  work,  and  promise  of  usefulness  in  his  profession.  When 
money  is  available,  it  may  be  loaned  to  pay  expenses  of  worthy  students 
during  sickness.  The  loans  are  to  be  repaid,  without  interest,  at  the 
earliest  convenience  of  the  recipients. 

The  Puritan  Colony  Scholarship  Loan 
The  Puritan  Colony  of  the  National  Society  of  New  England  Women 
has  established  a  loan  fund  for  women  students  of  the  University.  For 
the  year  1914-15  this  scholarship  loan  amounts  to  $100.  It  is  available  for 
women  students  of  New  England  birth  or  ancestry.  In  awarding  it  the 
preference  will  be  given  to  young  women  in  the  junior  and  senior  classes. 
Application  for  it  may  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  Women. 

Students'  Trust  Fund 
The  class  of  1902  left  with  the  School  of  Agriculture  a  fund  of  $100 
"to  assist  by  temporary  loans  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest,  deserving 
students  needing  such  help,  who  are  not  below  the  B  class  in  the  School 
of  Agriculture."  This  fund  is  in  charge  of  a  committee,  consisting  of  the 
Dean,  the  Principal,  the  Preceptress,  and  the  President  of  the  A  class. 

The  Ludden  Trust 
The  late  Honorable  John  D.  Ludden,  of  St.  Paul,  gave  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  $10,000.00  to  be  held,  invested,  and  reinvested  by  the 
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University  through  its  Board  of  Regents,  and  the  income  thereof  to  be 
collected,  received,  and  applied  by  said  Board  of  Regents  to  the  financial 
assistance  of  students  in  the  School  of  Agriculture. 

This  fund  produces  $400.00  a  year.  Those  wishing  to  avail  themselves 
of  its  benefits  should  apply  to  the  Dean  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
who  will  present  the  matter  to  the  Board  of  Regents. 

Faculty  Women's  Club  Loan  Fund 

This  loan  fund  for  women  students  of  the  University  was  established 
from  the  proceeds  of  a  play  written  by  Mrs.  George  E.  Vincent  and  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Faculty  Women's  Club.  It  is  to  be  used  for 
emergency  loans  to  women  students  whose  character  and  scholarship  rec- 
ommend them  for  assistance.  Application  may  be  made  to  the  Dean  of 
Women. 

PRIZES 
The  John  S.  Pillsbury  Prize 

Three  prizes  of  one  hundred,  fifty,  and  twenty-five  dollars  each, 
offered  by  the  heirs  of  the  late  John  S.  Pillsbury,  have  been  awarded 
annually  for  the  best  work  in  the  Department  of  Rhetoric,  as  evidenced 
finally  by  an  oration  in  public. 

The  Frank  H.  Peavey  Prize 

Mrs.  Frank  T.  Heffelfinger  and  Mrs.  F.  B.  Wells  continue  the  prize 
of  one  hundred  dollars,  established  by  their  father,  the  late  Frank  H. 
Peavey.  This  prize  is  awarded  to  the  members  of  the  team  winning  the 
annual  freshman-sophomore  debate. 

The  '89  Memorial  Prize  in  History 

The  class  of  1889,  at  graduation,  established  a  prize  of  twenty-five 
dollars  each  year,  to  be  known  as  the  '89  Memorial  Prize,  and  to  be  given 
for  the  best  thesis  in  history,  written  from  the  sources,  by  a  member  of 
the  graduating  class.  The  award  is  made  by  a  professor  of  history  in 
some  other  institution. 

The  Frank  O.  Lowden  Prize 

The  Honorable  Frank  O.  Lowden,  of  Chicago,  offers  as  prizes  to  be 
competed  for  by  the  Northern  Oratorical  League,  the  annual  income  on  an 
endowment  of  three  thousand  dollars.  A  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  will 
be  given  to  the  orator  winning  the  first  place,  fifty  dollars  to  the  orator 
winning  second  place,  and  the  remainder  will  be  set  aside  each  year  for 
an  interest  fund  to  accumulate,  and,  in  time,  produce  another  endowment. 

The  Andrew  Lanquist  Prize 

The  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  the  Study  of  Swedish  offers  an 
annual  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars  to  be  known  as  the  Andrew  Lanquist 
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Prize,  in   honor  of  the  donor.      It   is  awarded  to  the  student  who,  during 
the  current  year,  has  received  the  highest  rank  in  the  study  of  Swedish. 

The  William  Jennings  Bryan  Prise 

The  Honorable  William  Jennings  Bryan  in  1898  gave  the  University 
the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  the  encouragement  of  studies 
in  Political  Science.  The  quadrennial  income  from  this  fund,  amounting 
to  fifty  dollars,  will  be  awarded  every  fourth  year  as  a  prize  to  the  writer 
of  the  best  essay  upon  a  topic  to  be  announced.  The  essay  must  be  handed 
to  one  of  the  instructors  in  Political  Science  by  May  1,  and  must  not 
exceed  ten  thousand  words.  Three  judges  to  be  designated  by  the 
President  of  the  University  will  award  the  prize.  The  next  award  will 
be  made  in  1917. 

The  Alumni  Weekly  Gold  Medal 

This  rnedal  is  provided  by  the  Minnesota  Alumni  Weekly  and  is 
awarded  annually  by  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Debate  and  Oratory,  to 
that  member  of  the  graduating  class  who  has,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Committee,  made  the  best  record  in  forensics  during  his  college  course. 
The  medal  is  awarded  only  to  a  student  who  has  shown  himself  broad- 
minded,  unselfish,  industrious,  and  willing  to  work  courteously  and  enthu- 
siastically with  others  so  as  to  serve  the  highest  interests  of  debate  and 
oratory  in  the  University.  The  recipient  must  be  a  type  and  a  model,  as 
nearly  as  the  student  body  offers  such  a  candidate  each  year,  of  what  a 
man  may  make  himself  through  diligent  application  to  the  duty  next  at 
hand. 

The  Rollin  li.  Cults  Prize  in  Surgery 

Dr.  Alary  E.  Smith  Cutts,  '91  Medical,  has  given  to  the  University, 
as  a  memorial  of  her  husband,  the  late  Dr.  Rollin  E.  Cutts,  '91  Medical, 
the  sum  of  $500.00,  the  income  from  which  is  to  be  awarded  in  the  form 
of  a  gold  medal  to  that  member  of  the  senior  class  of  the  Medical  School 
who  presents  the  best  thesis  showing  original  work  upon  a  surgical  subject. 

The  Dr.  J.   W.  Bell  Prise 

Through  the  generosity  of  Dr.  John  W.  Bell,  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Clinical  Medicine  and  Physical  Diagnosis,  an  annual  prize  of  $100  is 
offered  in  the  Medical  School,  to  the  student  showing  the  highest  pro- 
ficiency in  physical  diagnosis.  Information  as  to  special  conditions  con- 
nected with  this  prize  may  be  obtained  from  the  Dean  of  the  Medical 
School. 

The  Mercer  Prize 

Mr.  H.  V.  Mercer,  of  Minneapolis,  offers  three  medals  to  be  awarded 
annually,  to  the  three  winning  debaters  in  a  Law  School  debate,  or  series 
of  debates,  to  be  conducted  under  rules  laid  down  by  the  Law  Faculty. 
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The  Briggs  Prise  in  Foundry  Practice 

For  the  encouragement  of  students  in  foundry  practice,  Mr.  O.  P. 
Briggs,  of  Minneapolis,  offers  $75  annually,  in  two  prizes,  which  are  to 
be  accompanied  by  gold  medals.  The  competition  is  open  to  sophomores 
in  the  College  of  Engineering,  and  the  prizes  will  be  awarded  for  the 
best  essay  relative  to  the  above  subject.  No  prize  will  be  awarded  if  less 
than  five  essays  are  submitted  in  competition.  Essays  should  contain 
about  3,000  words,  and  must  be  submitted  to  the  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
on  or  before  May  1. 

The  George  C.  Andrews  Prize 

Mr.  George  C.  Andrews,  M.E.  '87,  offers  an  annual  prize  to  the  Post- 
Senior  Mechanical  Engineers  for  the  best  essay  on  any  subject  connected 
with  heating  and  ventilation.  The  prize  in  this  contest  consists  of  $50.00 
in  cash  accompanied  by  a  suitable  medal ;  a  second  prize  is  also  given 
which  consists  of  $25.00  in  cash  accompanied  by  a  medal.  The  winner  of 
the  first  prize  is  offered  a  position  with  the  George  C.  Andrews  Heating 
Company. 


ORGANIZATIONS  AND  PUBLICATIONS 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  Minnesota  Union  was  organized  in  the  spring  of  1908  "to  promote 
the  best  interests  and  welfare  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  com- 
radeship among  its  members,  and  to  erect  and  maintain  a  suitable  club 
house  for  such  purposes."  All  men  students  of  the  University  shall  be 
active  members  of  the  Union  and  are  assessed  a  membership  fee  of  one 
dollar  a  year  payable  at  the  time  of  the  first  semester  registration.  The 
Legislature  has  given  the  Chemistry  Building  for  the  use  of  the  Union  and 
$17,500  for  remodeling.  The  work  of  construction  is  under  way  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  dining-room  will  be  ready  for  use  in  September,  1914. 
Inasmuch  as  three  meals  a  day  will  be  served  at  as  near  cost  as  possible, 
students  are  advised  to  ascertain  the  Union  prices  for  board  before  making 
arrangements  elsewhere. 

The  Students'  Council  of  the  College  of  Science,  Literature,  and  the 
Arts  is  a  representative  body,  elected  annually  by  the  students,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  "to  afford  a  suitable  medium  for  the  exchange  of  opin- 
ion between  the  graduates  and  the  Faculty ;  to  exercise  supervision  over 
student  affairs ;  and  to  crystallize  and  to  make  effective  the  sanest  phases 
of  undergraduate  opinion." 

The  All-University  Council  is  composed  of  representatives  elected  from 
the  senior  class  of  each  college  or  school.  Its  function  is  mainly  that 
of  a  student  self-government  body,  representing  the  student  body  in  mat- 
ters affecting  student  interest,  controlling  their  activities  to  a  large  extent, 
and  endeavoring  to  unify  the  spirit  and  promote  the  best  possible  wel- 
fare of  the  University. 

The  Student  Council  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. — In  general, 
the  object  of  this  organization  is  the  best  interests  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  and,  in  particular,  the  unification  and  advancement  of  the  stu- 
dent interests  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

RELIGIOUS  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  seeks  to  promote  in  all  men 
of  the  University  the  development  of  an  intelligent  and  vital  religious  life. 
This  Association  occupies  a  commodious  building  on  the  campus  and 
keeps  it  constantly  open,  with  a  general  secretary  in  charge.  All  men  in 
sympathy  with  the  object  of  the  Association  are  eligible  to  membership. 
This  building  is  maintained  as  the  social  and  religious  headquarters  of 
all  young  men  in  the  University. 

A  directory  containing  detailed  information  concerning  rooming  and 
boarding  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University  is  kept  at  the  Association 
building  and  is  free  to  all  students.  During  registration  week  a  com- 
mittee of  upper-class  men   stand  ready  to  assist  new  students  in  getting 
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acquainted  with  the  University.  The  Association  also  maintains  an  educa- 
tional department  in  which  students  may  make  up  their  entrance  conditions 
at  a  nominal  charge  for  instruction.  The  general  secretary  will  be  pleased 
to  correspond  with  any  young  man  intending  to  come  to  the  University. 
Any  inquiry  about  board,  room,  employment,  or  general  information  will 
gladly  be  answered,  and  a  hand-book  will  be  sent  to  anyone  wishing  it. 
Address  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  is  the  center  of  Christian 
life  among  the  young  women  of  the  University.  Its  object  is  "to  deepen 
spiritual  thought  in  the  University  woman,  to  environ  her  with  a  sem- 
blance of  home,  to  bring  to  her  friendship,  assistance,  and  sociability  by 
stimulating  student  fellowship,  and  to  give  her  personal  help  when 
necessary." 

To  this  end  frequent  socials  and  informal  teas  are  given  throughout 
the  year;  each  Friday  noon  a  meeting  is  held  in  the  Assembly  Room  of 
Shevlin  Hall.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Association  to  make  these  meetings 
of  practical  help  in  the  every-day  lives  of  the  University  girls,  by  better 
interpreting  the  modern  trend  of  religious  thought  in  some  of  its  phases. 
A  number  of  courses  are  offered  in  both  Bible  and  Mission  study.  The 
general  secretary  devotes  all  of  her  time  to  the  Association  and  will  be 
pleased  to  correspond  with  any  young  woman  who  wishes  information 
regarding  the  University. 

All  young  women  are  invited  to  visit  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  rooms  in  Shevlin  Hall  before  registering.  Women  from  the 
upper  classes  will  be  there  during  the  opening  days  to  give  advice  and 
assistance. 

The  Episcopal  Church  maintains  a  house  for  men  of  the  University 
and  sustains  work  among  the  students,  both  men  and  women.  The  rector 
of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Fourth  Avenue  and  Fourth  Street  S.  E.,  is 
Chaplain  for  the  students.  Services  are  held  on  the  campus  from  time 
to  time,  and  special  classes  and  clubs  for  students  are  maintained  in 
Holy  Trinity  parish.  All  Episcopalians  are  requested  to  present  them- 
selves at  the  church  early  in  the  college  year. 

The  University  Catholic  Association  (the  U.C.A.)  is  an  organization 
of  students  which  has  for  its  purpose  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the 
Catholic  students  of  the  University.  The  work  of  the  Association  is 
under  the  supervision  of  a  Spiritual  Director  appointed  by  the  Arch- 
bishop. The  Association  confines  itself  to  uniting  those  who  profess  the 
Catholic  faith  by  means  of  lectures  and  entertainments.  Regular  meet- 
ings are  held  every  Sunday  afternoon  at  4  o'clock  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Building  on  the  campus.  These  meetings  are  addressed  by  the  Spiritual 
Director  and  by  speakers  from  among  the  Catholic  clergy  and  laity  of 
the  Twin  Cities.  All  Catholic  students  and  faculty  members  are  eligible 
to  membership.  Plans  are  under  way  for  the  erection  of  club  rooms  for 
the  use  of  the  Association. 

The  University  Liberal  Association  is  an  organization  for  the  purpose 
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of  discovering  by  addresses  and  discussions  the  means  of  reconstructing 
belief  in  the  light  of  all  the  truth  that  scientific,  literary,  and  philosophic 
study  has  presented.  It  realizes  that  a  wider  knowledge  does  not  make 
it  necessary  for  a  man  to  give  up  his  faith,  even  though  the  change  in 
understanding  and  interpretation  be  considerable.  Inasmuch  as  students 
especially  find  the  necessity  for  reorganizing  their  beliefs  in  the  light 
of  the  great  body  of  facts  with  which  they  come  into  contact  in  college, 
the  special  interest  of  the  Association  is  in  those  who  have  been  obliged 
to  change  their  ideas  and  find  it  difficult  to  keep  their  faith. 

All  are  cordially  invited  to  the  meetings  which  will  be  held  at  five 
o'clock  on  Wednesdays,  in  Room  104,  Folwell  Hall. 

The  Christian  Science  Society  is  a  student  organization.  Regular 
meetings  are  held  twice  a  month  in  Folwell  Hall.  The  purpose  of  these 
meetings  is  to  unite  the  Christian  Scientists  of  the  University  in  closer 
bonds  of  Christian  fellowship  so  that  they  may  aid  each  other  in  the 
practical  application  of  Christian  Science  to  the  problems  of  college  life. 

HONORARY  ORGANIZATIONS 

Phi  Beta  Kappa. — A  chapter  of  the  honorary  society  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  was  established  at  the  University  in  1892.  A  small  proportion  of 
the  graduates  of  the  College  of  Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts  are 
elected  to  membership  each  year.  Election  is  based  upon  high  scholarship 
and  character. 

Sigma  Xi. — A  chapter  of  the  honorary  scientific  society  of  Sigma  Xi 
was  established  at  the  University  in  1896.  Election  is  based  upon  research 
ability,  high  scholarship,  and  character. 

Tau  Beta  Pi. — A  chapter  of  the  honorary  engineering  society  of 
Tau  Beta  Pi  was  established  in  the  University  in  1909.  The  membership 
of  this  fraternity  is  made  up  of  engineering  students,  and  the  basis  of 
eligibility  is  character  and  excellence  in  scholarship. 

Delta  Sigma  Rho. — An  intercollegiate  honorary  society  of  debaters  and 
orators  which  has  for  its  aim  the  encouragement  of  sincere  and  effective 
public  speaking.  Only  those  are  eligible  to  membership  who  have  repre- 
sented the  University  in  an  intercollegiate  forensic  contest. 

Phi  Lambda  Upsilon. — A  national  honorary  chemical  fraternity  having 
for  its  aim  the  promotion  of  high  scholarship  and  original  investigation  in 
all  branches  of  chemistry.  Scholarship  and  ability  in  research  are  essential 
to  membership. 

Lambda  Alpha  Psi. — This  society  was  founded  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  the  study  of  languages  and  their  literatures.  To  this  end 
it  maintains  a  course  of  popular  lectures  on  artistic,  literary,  and  linguistic 
subjects,  given  at  intervals  throughout  the  college  year,  by  various  profes- 
sors in  the  University  and  noted  educators  from  abroad.  A  small  number 
of  students  from  the  senior  class  in  the  College  of  Science,  Literature, 
and  the  Arts,  who  have  specialized  in  languages  and  literature,  are  elected 
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each  year  to  membership,  such  elections  being  based  upon  scholarship  and 
high  character. 

LITERARY   ORGANIZATIONS 

Literary  Organisations. — The  men's  literary  societies  of  the  College 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts,  are  three  in  number :  the  Shakopean, 
Forum,  and  Castalian.  They  are  mainly  debating  clubs,  and  the  programs 
are  open  to  the  public.  Students  desiring  to  join  should  make  application 
early  in  the  fall  to  some  member  of  the  society  he  prefers.  The  women's 
societies  in  the  College  of  Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts  are  Minerva, 
Theta  Epsilon,  Thalian,  and  Acanthus. 

Literary  Societies  in  the  College  of  Agriculture. — The  Philomathean 
and  the  Athenian  are  coeducational  societies  that  have  been  established  for 
several  years.  Meetings  with  varied  programs  are  held  every  week  at 
the  University  Farm,  and  both  societies  are  represented  in  the  debates 
of  the  Forensic  League.  In  the  fall  the  societies  combine  to  give  an  enter- 
tainment the  proceeds  of  which  are  used  to  defray  the  expenses  of  inter- 
collegiate debates.  The  Literary,  organized  in  1913,  is  a  men's  society 
with  limited  membership.     It  also  gives  varied  programs  once  a  week. 

The  Scandinavian  Society  is  composed  of  members  of  the  Faculty  and 
students  of  the  University  who  are  interested  in  Scandinavian  culture  and 
literature.     Monthly  meetings  are  held. 

The  Debating  Board  has  charge  of  the  annual  inter-society  debates. 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Debate  and  Oratory,  consisting  of  five  faculty 
members  and  five  students,  has  charge  of  all  intercollegiate  debate  and 
oratorical  relations  and  activities. 

The  Northern  Oratorical  League  is  composed  of  the  oratorical  asso- 
ciations of  the  University  of  Michigan,  Northwestern  University,  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Oberlin  College,  the  State  University  of  Iowa, 
the  University  of  Illinois,  and  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Its  purpose 
is  to  foster  an  interest  in  public  speaking  and  to  elevate  the  standard  of 
oratory  by  holding  annual  contests.  The  contests  are  open  only  to  under- 
graduates.    (See  Frank  O.  Lowden  Prize,  page  20.) 

The  Central  Debate  Circuit  of  America  consists  of  the  State  Univer- 
sities of  Iowa,  Illinois,  Nebraska,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.  Each  mem- 
ber puts  two  teams  into  the  field  each  year,  one  team  on  each  side  of 
the  question  that  has  been  chosen  for  debate.  Any  regularly  registered 
student,  either  undergraduate  or  graduate,  may  try  for  a  place  on  one  of 
these  intercollegiate  teams.  The  preliminary  is  usually  held  during  the 
last  week  in  April. 

MUSICAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  Euterpean  Club  is  a  regularly  organized  body  of  singers,  composed 
of  forty  of  the  women  students  of  the  University.     The  selection  of  voices 
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is  made  at  the  beginning  of   each  school  year.     The  club  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Music. 

The  Glee  and  Mandolin  Clubs  give  a  public  concert  each  year  at 
the  University  and  make  a  tour  of  the  State  during  the  holidays. 

The  Minnesota  Glee  Club  is  a  regularly  organized  body  of  singers 
composed  of  thirty-two  of  the  men  students  of  the  University.  The  selec- 
tion of  voices  is  made  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year.  The  Club 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Music. 

The  University  Band  is  organized  as  a  part  of  the  military  system  of 
the  University  and  is  composed  of  about  sixty  musicians.  It  is  under  the 
efficient  leadership  of  an  instructor  in  music,  and  furnishes  music  for 
military  and  many  other  University  affairs. 

DRAMATIC  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  Masquers,  the  older  of  the  two  clubs,  was  organized  in  1892  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  the  best  modern  and  classic  pieces,  plays  which 
are  not  usually  seen  on  the  local  stage.  During  the  past  few  years  they 
have  presented  Arms  and  the  Man,  The  Pigeon,  The  Merchant  of  Venice, 
and  The  Watchers,  the  last  of  which  was  written  by  a  member  of  the 
club. 

The  Players,  the  other  dramatic  club,  was  founded  in  1914  by  a  group 
of  students  who  believed  that  there  was  sufficient  latent  dramatic  material 
to  support  another  such  organization.  In  the  spring  of  1914  Sweet  Lav- 
ender, their  first  production,  was  given  a  performance  in  the  city,  then 
sent  on  the  road  by  the  Extension  Department,  touring  one  part  of  the 
State  while  the  Masquers  in  the  Professor's  Love  Story  toured  the  other. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Extension  Department  to  send  the  dramatic 
clubs  on  University  Week  trips  each  year.  Places  in  the  various  plays 
given  by  either  of  these  clubs  are  secured  by  competitive  trials,  and  any 
member  of  the  University  except  those  who  are  below  in  their  studies  is 
eligible  for  a  place  in  these  productions.  Membership  in  either  organiza- 
tion comes  as  a  result  of  participation  in  one  of  the  plays. 

SCIENTIFIC  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  Agricultural  Club  welcomes  to  its  membership  any  male  student 
in  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Faculty  men  and  others  especially  inter- 
ested in  agriculture  may  be  elected  to  honorary  membership.  The  purpose 
of  the  club  is  to  promote  scientific  agriculture  by  meetings  and  the  public 
discussion  of  agricultural  problems,  especially  those  which  are  of  imme- 
diate importance  and  upon  which  little  has  been  published. 

The  Science  Club  is  composed  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  others  connected  with  the  institution. 
Meetings  are  held  on  the  first  Monday  evening  of  each  month.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  club  is  to  bring  those  connected  with  the  College  and  Station 
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in  closer  touch  with  one  another  and  with  the  many  lines  of  work  carried 
on  in  the  several  divisions. 

The  Home  Economics  Association  is  an  association  representing  all 
of  the  students  in  the  Home  Economics  course,  with  membership  open  to 
all  women  in  the  course.  Its  purpose  is  the  enlarging  of  the  social  and 
intellectual  opportunities  of  its  members,  and  the  furthering  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  women  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  both  in  the  University 
and  throughout  the  State. 

The  Forestry  Club  was  organized  by  the  forestry  students  for  the 
promotion  of  good  fellowship  and  mutual  interests.  The  specific  object 
of  the  club  is  to  keep  the  members  up  to  date  on  forestry  literature  and 
current  affairs  in  the  lumber  world. 

The  Sem.  Bot.,  organized  in  1886  at  the  University  of  Nebraska,  has 
established  an  allied  convocation  at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  It  is 
essentially  a  research  society  in  botany,  composed  of  the  botanical  staff 
and  of  advanced  students  in  the  department.  It  meets  alternately  in 
convocation  and  in  chapter  to  present  the  results  of  investigation,  and 
for  discussion. 

American  Chemical  Society. — A  local  section  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society  has  been  organized  in  Minnesota  with  headquarters  at  the  Uni- 
versity. 

School  of  Chemistry  Society. — The  School  of  Chemistry  Society  is 
an  organization  of  the  students  of  the  school,  which  meets  once  a  month 
to  consider  topics  of  general  interest.  The  society  also  procures  lecturers 
to  address  the  school. 

The  Engineers'  Society  meets  once  in  three  weeks  to  listen  to  addresses 
by  prominent  engineers  and  for  the  discussion  of  various  engineering 
topics.  The  Minnesota  Engineer  is  issued  by  this  society.  It  is  devoted 
to  the  publication  of  articles  upon  engineering  subjects.  Various  national 
and  other  engineering  and  architectural  societies  meet  in  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis.  Students  of  the  College  of  Engineering  are  generally  invited 
to  attend  these  meetings. 

The  School  of  Mines  Society  meets  once  a  month  to  listen  to  addresses 
by  students,  alumni,  and  well-known  mining  and  metallurgical  engineers 
on  various  topics  interesting  to  the  profession.  All  students  regularly 
registered  in  the  School  of  Mines  are  eligible  to  membership.  This 
society  forms  an  important  connecting  link  between  the  graduates  in 
the  field  and  the  School  of  Mines. 

The  Minnesota  Section  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neers meets  once  a  month  alternately  in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 
Students  of  the  College  of  Engineering  are  welcome  at  these  meetings. 

The  Northwestern  Branch  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association 
meets  four  times  a  year  at  the  College  of  Pharmacy  or  elsewhere  in  the 
Twin  Cities.  Pharmacy  students  are  always  welcome  at  these  meetings 
and  are  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Branch. 
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ATHLETIC  ORGANIZATIONS 

Athletics. — The  control  of  athletics  is  under  the  University  Senate.  It 
has   provided    for   their    supervision    by   the    enactment   of   the    following 

by-laws : 

There  shall  be  two  standing  committees  on  physical  activities:  (a)  committee 
on  intramural  sports  and  physical  education,  (b)  committee  on  intercollegiate  athletics. 

(a)  The  Committee  on  Intramural  Sports  and  Physical  Education  shall  be 
composed  of  seven  members,  five  recommended  by  the  President  from  the  Faculty, 
and  the  heads  of  the  departments  of  physical  education  for  men  and  for  women.  It 
shall  have  supervision  of  the  gymnasium  and  the  athletic  grounds  of  the  University 
including  Northrop  Field,  except  so  far  as  and  at  such  times  as  these  grounds  and 
this  field  may  be  used  for  intercollegiate  athletics.  It  shall  have  the  supervision 
of  intramural  sports  and  physical  education  for  men  and  women.  It  shall  have  no 
jurisdiction  over  intercollegiate  athletics. 

(b)  The  Committee  on  Intercollegiate  Athletics  shall  be  composed  of  nine 
members,  five  faculty  members  to  be  recommended  by  the  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity, two  alumni  members  to  be  recommended  by  theathletic  committee  of  the  Alumni 
Association,  and  two  student  members  to  be  recommended  by  the  student  members 
of  the  Athletic  Board  of  Control. 

This  committee  shall  appoint  one  of  its  faculty  members  to  have  supervision 
of  tickets.  He  shall  be  responsible  for  all  tickets  and  other  sources  of  income  and 
shall  see  that  the  ticket  committee  of  the  Athletic  Board  of  Control  files  with  the 
treasurer  a  complete  ticket  report  for  each  game,  showing  tickets  issued,  tickets  sold, 
complimentary  tickets,  and  unused  tickets,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  actual 
cash  received.  The  member  so  appointed  shall  become  one  of  the  two  faculty  mem- 
bers of  the  Athletic  Board  of  Control  and  serve  as  chairman  of  the  ticket  committee 
of  said  board. 

This  committee  shall  also  appoint  one  of  its  faculty  members  to  have  supervision 
of  auditing.  He  shall  have  general  supervision  of  all  expenditures, and  no  bills  shall 
be  paid  or  debts  incurred  unless  approved  by  him.  The  member  so  appointed  shall 
become  the  second  faculty  member  of  the  Athletic  Board  of  Control,  and  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  auditing  committee  of  said  board. 

This  Committee  on  Intercollegiate  Athletics  shall  constitute  the  eligibility 
committee,  and  shall  decide  upon  all  questions  of  students'  eligibility  to  participate 
in  intercollegiate  sports.  It  shall  have  supervision  of  Northrop  Field  and  the  grand- 
stands and  the  seats  thereon,  in  so  far  and  at  such  times  as  it  may  be  used  for  inter- 
collegiate athletics.  The  committee  shall  satisfy  itself  of  the  safety  of  all  stands  before 
allowing  them  to  be  used. 

The  method  of  administering  in  detail  the  business  of  the  Athletic  Association 
shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  this  committee;  this  committee  is  given  entire  con- 
trol of  intercollegiate  athletics,  subject  to  the  constant  revision  and  ratification  of 
the  University  Senate. 

The  five  members  chosen  from  the  Faculty  at  large  to  serve  on  these  two  com- 
mittees, (a)  and  (b),  shall  be  the  same  persons. 

The  University  Athletic  Association  is  a  voluntary  association  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  Faculty  and  students.  Its  object  is  to  promote 
the  best  interests- of  athletics  at  the  University.  All  male  professors  and 
male  students  are  eligible  to  membership  by  subscribing  to  the  constitution. 

The  Board  of  Control  of  this  organization  is  the  initiative  body  in 
all  intercollegiate  matters  at  the  University.  It  is  composed  of  the 
following  persons :  the  officers  of  the  association,  five  student  members 
chosen,  one  by  the  Academic,  Education,  and  Graduate  colleges;  one  by 
the    Engineering,    Mines,    and    Chemistry    colleges ;    one    by    the    Medical, 
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Dental,  and  Pharmaceutical  Colleges;  one  by  the  Law  School;  and  one 
by  the  College  of  Agriculture;  two  faculty  members,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Intercollegiate  Athletics,  and  two  alumni  members, 
to  be  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Athletic  Alumni  Association. 

Men's  Gymnasium. — The  gymnasium  is  in  the  Armory,  and  is  well 
equipped  with  a  variety  of  gymnastic  appliances,  including  a  running  track 
and  a  swimming  pool.  The  object  of  the  gymnasium  is  to  provide  all  of  the 
students  of  the  University  opportunity  for  exercise  to  build  up  their  general 
health.  It  also  provides  special  training  to  correct  physical  defects  and 
functional  derangements.  The  gymnasium  is  in  charge  of  a  professional 
medical  director  and  assistant,  and  the  training  is  under  their  direct  super- 
vision. A  thorough  physical  examination  is  required  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  of  all  new  matriculants  in  the  University,  and  all  students  using 
department  privileges  are  required  to  be  examined  at  least  once  during  the 
year,  while  students  taking  the  required  course  in  physical  education  are 
required  to  be  examined  at  the  beginning  and  again  at  the  close  of  the 
year.  A  record  is  made  of  all  examinations.  The  examination  of  these 
records  shows  a  marked  improvement  in  the  standard  of  health  of  the 
average  student  during  his  college  course.  Except  when  in  use  by  the  Mili- 
tary Department,  the  gymnasium  is  open  at  all  times  to  students  of  the 
University,  who  are  free  to  use  the  apparatus  and  to  pursue  a  course 
in  physical  training  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  director  and 
his  assistant.  In  some  of  the  colleges  of  the  University  physical  training 
is  required  of  first-year  students. 

Women's  Gymnasium. — See  Women  Students,  page  33. 

The  Women's  Athletic  Association  is  organized  to  promote  health, 
physical  efficiency,  and  athletic  accomplishment  among  the  women  students. 
Contests  are  conducted  in  gymnastic  work,  organized  games,  and  various 
sports  for  class  and  individual  honors,  and  emblems  are  awarded.  The 
Association  works  in  close  co-operation  with  the  Department  of  Physical 
Education  for  Women. 

Northrop  Field. — This  field,  comprising  about  six  acres,  lies  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  Armory.  It  contains  a  modern  cinder  track,  tennis 
courts,  baseball  diamond,  and  football  gridiron.  The  grandstands  have  a 
seating  capacity  of  about  fifteen  thousand.  A  large  portion  of  this  field 
was  a  gift  to  the  University  from  the  heirs  of  the  late  John  S.  Pillsbury, 
and  the  brick  wall  surrounding  it  is  the  gift  of  his  son,  Mr.  A.  F.  Pillsbury. 
It  is  generally  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  finest  fields  in  the  West. 

ALUMNI  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  following  named  colleges,  schools,  and  departments  maintain 
their  own  individual  alumni  associations :  Science,  Literature,  and  the 
Arts ;  Engineering  and  the  Mechanic  Arts ;  Agriculture ;  Law  ;  Medicine 
and  Surgery  ;  Homeopathic  Medicine  and  Surgery  ;  Dentistry  ;  Pharmacy  ; 
Mines  ;    Education  ;    Chemistry. 
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The  General  Alumni  Association  is  an  organization  which  includes 
alumni  and  former  students  of  all  departments  of  the  University.  It 
represents  the  alumni  in  all  matters  not  specifically  within  the  province 
of  any  single  college,  school,  or  department  association.  Its  affairs  are 
controlled  by  a  board  of  directors  chosen  by  the  various  college  or  depart- 
ment associations — each  association  having  two  members  on  the  board. 
The  purpose  of  this  association  is  to  unite  the  alumni  and  keep  them  in- 
formed about  each  other  and  the  University  and  to  serve  the  University 
in  any  way  that  may  open  for  service.  The  Association  maintains  per- 
manent offices,  open  the  year  around,  in  charge  of  a  secretary  who  devotes 
his  whole  time  to  the  work  of  the  Association.  The  Association  publishes 
a  weekly  newspaper  during  the  college  year  and  stands  ready  at  any  time 
to  furnish  information  concerning  the  University  or  its  alumni  to  anyone 
interested. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Research  Publications  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. — These  were 
begun  in  1912  with  the  support  of  a  special  appropriation  by  the  Legisla- 
ture. These  publications  will  contain  the  results  of  original  investigations 
by  members  of  the  University.  They  appear  in  the  form  of  several  series 
of  studies,  which  will  offer  opportunity  for  the  publication  of  large  mono- 
graphs and  of  papers  of  special  importance  to  the  people  of  this  State, 
for  which  insufficient  provision  has  been  made  heretofore. 

The  Minnesota  Daily,  the  University  newspaper,  is  published  five 
times  each  week  during  the  University  year  by  the  Minnesota  Daily  Asso- 
ciation.    Its  staff  is  composed  entirely  of  students. 

The  lunior  Annual,  called  "The  Gopher,"  is  a  book  published  annually 
by  the  junior  class  of  the  University. 

The  Minnesota  Magazine  is  a  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  the  culti- 
vation of  literary  taste  and  effort  among  the  students  of  the  University. 
It  is  managed  by  a  board  of  editors  chosen  from  the  senior  class. 

The  Minnesota  Alumni  Weekly  is  published  each  Monday  during  the 
University  year,  thirty-six  numbers  in  all.  It  is  published  in  the  interests 
of  the  alumni  and  the  University  and  is  devoted  to  such  news  of  the 
alumni  and  the  University  as  will  be  of  interest  to  the  alumni. 

The  Minnesota  Engineer  of  the  Society  of  Engineers  is  issued  quar- 
terly.   It  is  devoted  to  the  publication  of  articles  upon  engineering  subjects. 

The  North  Woods  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Minnesota  State  Forestry 
Association.  It  is  edited  by  the  Forestry  Department  of  the  University 
and  is  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the  forestry  movement,  with  special 
emphasis  on  farm  forestry. 

The  Agrarian  is  a  book  published  annually  by  the  senior  class  of  the 
School  of  Agriculture. 

The  Minnesota  Farm  Review  is  a  paper  published  and  managed  by 
the  Alumni   Association  of  the   School  of  Agriculture.     It  is  the  official 
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organ  of  the  Alumni  Association  and  the  Farmers'  Club.  The  Review  is 
intended  to  -be  a  medium  through  which  former  students  may  keep  in 
touch  with  the  Agricultural  School  and  with  one  another.  It  also  endea- 
vors to  bring  the  farmers  of  the  State  into  closer  touch  with  the  School, 
the  College,  and  the  Experiment  Station.  To  this  end,  the  paper  strives 
to  present  the  latest  progress  in  the  experimental  work  of  the  various 
stations  and  to  call  attention  to  the  most  practical  farm  practices. 

The  Botanical  Survey  publishes  Minnesota  Botanical  Studies  and 
Minnesota  Plant  Studies.  The  former  is  devoted  to  the  results  of  investi- 
gations carried  on  in  the  Survey  and  in  the  Department  of  Botany.  The 
latter  is  a  series  of  popular  booklets,  treating  of  the  plants  of  the  State. 
In  addition,  the  Survey  publishes  at  intervals  semi-popular  scientific  mono- 
graphs, such  as  Minnesota  Plant  Life,  Minnesota  Plant  Diseases,  and 
Minnesota  Freshzvater  Algae. 


WOMEN  STUDENTS 

After  June  first  the  Registrar  will  supply  a  list  of  boarding  and 
rooming  places  recommended  for  women  students.  In  September  as  soon 
as  registration  begins  other  addresses  may  be  had  by  application  to  the 
Dean  of  Women,  Shevlin  Hall.  The  houses  thus  recommended  make  it 
their  particular  object  to  care  for  the  women  students  of  the  University. 
Rooms  in  them  are  rented  only  to  women,  and  parlors  are  provided  in 
which  callers  may  be  received. 

While  the  University  has  confidence  in  the  houses  on  its  list,  it  does 
not  advise  anyone  to  engage  a  room  without  seeing  it.  There  should 
always  be  a  definite  understanding  with  the  householder  as  to  rates,  time 
of  payment,  vacation  charges,  the  period  for  which  the  room  is  engaged, 
and  the  privileges  and  rules  of  the  house.  Parents  are  urged  to  give  as 
careful  attention  as  possible  to  the  finding  of  suitable  and  comfortable 
rooms  for  their  daughters.  In  this,  as  in  other  matters  affecting  the  well- 
being  of  the  women  students,  the  Dean  of  Women  is  glad  to  be  of  any 
service  within  her  power. 

Young  women  who  wish  to  earn  a  part  of  their  expenses  may  gen- 
erally learn  of  opportunities  by  communicating  with  the  Dean  of  Women. 
During  the  college  year  she  holds  office  hours  every  week  day  in  Alice 
Shevlin  Hall.  At  such  times  she  welcomes  any  woman  student  who  cares 
to  come  to  her,  whether  for  advice,  information,  or  an  informal  talk. 

Sanford  Hall. — The  University  opened  in  November,  1910,  a  dormitory 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  part  of  the  women  students.  In  honor  of 
Maria  L.  Sanford,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  this  dormitory  is 
named  Sanford  Hall.  It  is  situated  on  the  corner  of  Eleventh  and  Uni- 
versity Avenues,  Southeast.  It  furnishes  a  home  for  ninety  girls,  about 
one-half  of  whom  may  be  freshmen.  The  charge  for  room  and  board  is 
$225  for  the  University  year.  Applications  should  be  sent  to  the  Director 
of  Sanford  Hall,  The  University  of  Minnesota. 

Shevlin  Hall. — Through  the  generosity  of  the  late  Thomas  H.  Shevlin, 
the  University  now  possesses  in  Alice  Shevlin  Hall  a  building  admirably 
designed  and  equipped  for  the  use  of  its  women  students.  It  is  a  two-story 
and  basement  structure,  the  material  used  being  pressed  brick  with  stone 
trimmings.  It  has  a  frontage  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  feet  on 
Pillsbury  Avenue  and  a  depth  of  fifty-five  feet.  The  purpose  of  this 
building  is  to  furnish  suitable  rest  and  study  rooms  for  the  women -attend- 
ing the  University.  A  lunch  room  in  which  luncheon  is  furnished  daily 
on  the  cafeteria  plan  and  in  which  "spreads"  and  banquets  are  given,  is 
one  of  the  useful  and  attractive  parts  of  the  building. 

The  Health  of  the  Students. — It  is  the  purpose  of  the  University  to 
safeguard  and  promote  the  health  of  its  students  in  every  reasonable  way. 
A  physician  (the  Director  of  Health  and  Physical  Education  for  Women) 
holds  regular  office  hours  for  consultation  and  advice,  and  investigates 
cases  of  illness  occurring  in  the  dormitory  and  the  boarding  houses.     In 
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case  medical  treatment  is  necessary  the  students  are  referred  to  private 
practicing  physicians.  A  resident  trained  nurse  in  Sanford  Hall  affords 
direct  supervision  of  health  there,  and  visits  students  in  boarding  houses 
when  necessary.  Lectures  on  the  conservation  and  promotion  of  health 
are  given  to  all  newly  entering  students,  and  various  forms  of  exercise 
for  the  promotion  of  health  are  offered  in  the  gymnasium.  All  newly 
entering  students  are  required  to  take  a  physical  examination  during 
registration  week  in  the  autumn,  and  each  year  thereafter  students  are 
required  to  report  to  the  Director  of  the  Department  concerning  their 
physical  condition.  In  addition  to  this  the  Director  holds  regular  office 
hours  at  which  any  students  are  welcome  who  wish  to  consult  her  concern- 
ing health  matters. 

The  Women's  Self-Government  Association. — This  organization  is  open 
to  all  women  students  of  the  University.  The  annual  membership  dues 
are  fifty  cents.  The  administrative  power  of  the  Association  is  vested  in 
an  Executive  Board  which  consists  of  the  four  officers  of  the  Association, 
four  class  representatives,  and  six  committee  chairmen.  The  purpose  of 
the  organization  is  to  create  a  sense  of  unity  and  fellowship  among  the 
women,  to  promote  and  to  maintain  the  highest  standards  of  university 
life,  and  to  regulate  all  matters  of  student  conduct  not  falling  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Faculty.  To  this  end,  regular  meetings  of  the  whole 
Association  are  held,  and  a  program  of  social  affairs  is  prepared  for  all 
the  women  of  the  University. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Women's  Self-Government  Association  are 
in  Alice  Shevlin  Hall.  A  social  hour  is  held  every  Friday  afternoon  at 
which  all  University  women  are  cordially  welcomed.  Members  of  the 
Association  will  be  in  readiness  during  the  opening  days  to  meet  new 
students  and  to  serve  them  in  every  way  possible. 

The  Woman's  Athletic  Association. — See  under  Athletic  Organizations, 
page  30. 

The  Women's  Gymnasium. — The  gymnasium  occupies  one  wing  of  the 
Armory.  The  gymnasium  room  its.elf  is  light  and  airy,  and  of  moderate 
size,  but  the  dressing-room  facilities  are  limited ;  thus  the  number  of 
students  who  can  be  accommodated  is  seriously  restricted.  Work  of  vari- 
ous types,  however,  is  offered  to  all  students  up  to  the  capacity  of  the 
gymnasium,  and  academic  credit  is  given  for  advanced  work.  The  oppor- 
tunities for  physical  work  are  extended  by  the  use  of  the  Armory  natato- 
rium  at  certain  hours,  the  tennis  courts,  and  the  Hippodrome  skating  rink. 
The  Physical  Education  Department  and  the  Woman's  Athletic  Association 
work  in  close  co-operation,  and  the  Woman's  Athletic  Association  offers 
emblems  for  excellence  in  the  various  forms  of  exercise  which  are 
supervised  by  the  Department.  A  new  and  thoroughly  modern  gymnasium 
for  women  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1914-15. 

Note. — See  Courses  in  Physical  Education  for  Women,  bulletin  of  the 
College  of  Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts. 


ADMISSION 

GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS 

Admission  to  the  colleges  or  schools  of  the  University  which  accept 
students  direct  from  the  high  school  is  either  by  certificate  or  examination, 
or  both.  The  candidate  must  offer  fifteen  units  of  high-school  work  so 
chosen  as  to  include  those  subjects  required  by  the  college  or  school  which 
he  desires  to  enter.  No  candidate  will  be  admitted  with  less  than  fifteen 
units,  except  to  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  for  which  graduation  from  the 
high  school  is  not  required.  The  Registrar  may,  however,  authorize  sub- 
stitutions in  the  list  of  required  subjects  to  the  extent  of  one  unit  in  case 
the  candidate  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  take  all  the  required  subjects, 
provided  that  no  substitutions  shall  be  made  for  the  mathematics  require- 
ment in  the  four-year  course  in  the  School  of  Mines. 

No  new  student  will  be  admitted  to  the  work  of  the  second  semester 
unless  he  brings  from  another  college  a  certificate  of  advanced  standing 
showing  his  qualification  to  continue  the  second  semester's  work. 

Under  Admission  Groups  is  shown  the  maximum  number  of  units  that 
will  be  accepted  in  any  one  subject  by  any  college  of  the  University.  For  a 
statement  of  the  specific  units  required  by  the  various  colleges  of  the 
University  and  the  minimum  number  of  units  accepted  in  any  subject  or 
group,  see  Requirements  of  Individual  Colleges,  pages  38-44. 


ADMISSION  BY  EXAMINATION 

Entrance  examinations  are  offered  at  the  University  during  the  open- 
ing week,  September  8  to  15.  Candidates  entering  by  this  method  must 
pass  examinations  in  fifteen  units  so  chosen  as  to  satisfy  the  specific 
requirements  of  the  college  to  which  entrance  is  desired.  (See  Require- 
ments of  Individual  Colleges.)  Certificates  from  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  and  from  the  High  School  Board  are  accepted  in  lieu 
of  examinations  in  the  subjects  they  represent.  Those  desiring  to  take 
examinations  should  notify  the  Registrar  in  writing  not  later  than  Sep- 
tember 1.     See  schedule  of  examinations,  page  6. 


ADMISSION  BY  CERTIFICATE 

Graduates  of  the  following  courses,  provided  their  preparation  satisfies 
the  specific  requirements  of  the  college  they  desire  to  enter,  may  be  admitted 
to  the  freshman  class. 

1.  Any  four-year  course  of  a  Minnesota  state  high  school  or  other 
accredited  school  in  the  state. 

2.  A  four-year  course  of  schools  in  any  other  state  accredited  to  the 
state  university  of  that  state. 
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3.  The  Advanced  Latin  and  Advanced  English  courses  of  the  Minne- 
sota state  normal  schools. 

The  applicant  for  admission  should  request  the  principal  or  super- 
intendent to  forward  to  the  Registrar  of  the  University  a  complete  tran- 
script of  his  high-school  or  preparatory-school  record  showing  the  number 
of  weeks  and  hours  per  week  spent  upon  each  study,  with  the  grades 
entered  as  passed,  passed  with  credit,  or  passed  with  honor.  Credential 
blanks  prepared  by  the  University  must  be  used ;  these  blanks  may  be 
secured  upon  application  to  the  Registrar.  Upon  receipt  of  the  credentials 
at  the  University  the  Registrar  will  notify  the  applicant  with  regard  to 
his  admission. 


ADMISSION    GROUPS 

The  term  unit  means  not  less  than  five  recitations  of  forty  minutes 
each  per  week  for  a  period  of  thirty-six  weeks.  In  manual  subjects  and 
kindred  courses,  it  means  the  equivalent  of  ten  recitation  periods  per  week 
for  thirty-six  weeks. 

A  major  series  is  three  or  more  units  in  one  of  the  admission  groups. 

A  minor  series  is  two  units  in  one  of  the  groups. 

To  form  a  language  series  at  least  two  units  of  the  same  language  must 
be  offered. 

Group  A:     English 

English,  four  or  three  units* 

(a)  Principles  of  rhetoric 

(b)  Practice  in  written  expression  in  each  of  the  years  of  the  course, 

on  an  average  of  not  less  than  one  hour  a  week. 

(c)  Classics 

Group  B :     Languages 

Latin —  French- 
Grammar,  one  unit  Grammar,  one  unit 
Caesar,    four    books,    one    unit  Literature,    one,    two.    or    three 
Cicero,   six  orations,  one  unit  units 
Virgil,  six  books,  one  unit  Spanish  — 

Greek —  Grammar,   one   unit 

Grammar,  one  unit  Literature,    one,    two,    or    three 

Anabasis,  four  books,  one  unit  units 

German —  Scandinavian  Languages — 

Grammar  one   unit  Grammar,  oik   unit 

Literature,  one,  two.  or  three  Literature,    one,    two,    or    three 

units  units 

*Three  units  will  satisfy  the  English  requirement  in  the  College  of  Engineering, 
and,  when  the  applicant  presents  four  units  in  one  foreign  language,  will  suffice  for  the 
other  colleges. 
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History  and  Social  Sciences 

Elementary 


to  Charlemagne,  one 
Charlemagne, 


Group  C : 
History — 
Ancient 

unit 
Modern,    from 

one  unit 
English,  one-half  unit 
Senior  American,  one-half  unit 
American  Government,  one-half 
or  one  unit 


Group  D :     Mathematics 
Elementary  Algebra,  one  unit 
Plane  Geometry,  one  unit 
Higher  Algebra,  one-half  unit 

Group  E:     Natural  Sciences 
Physics,  one  unit 
Chemistry,  one  unit 
Botany,  one-half  or  one  unit 
Zoology,  one-half  or  one  unit 

Group  F:     Vocational  Subjects 

Not  to  exceed  four  units  may  be 
vocational  subjects: 

Business  Subjects — 
Business  Law,  one-half  unit 
Business  Arithmetic,  one-half 

unit 
Elementary   Bookkeeping,  one 

unit 

Manual  Subjects-- 
Freehand  Drawing,  two  units 
Mechanical       Drawing,       two 

units 
Domestic     Art     and     Science, 

four    units 


Economics,     one-half 

unit 
Commercial    Geography,    one-half 

or  one  unit 
History  of  Commerce,  one-half  or 

one  unit 
Economic     History    of     England, 

one-half  unit 
Economic   History   of   tht   United 

States,   one-half  unit 


Solid  Geometry,  one-half  unit 
Trigonometry,  one-half  unit 


Physiology,  one-half  unit 
Astronomy,  one-half  unit 
Geology,  one-half  unit 
Physiography,  one-half  unit 


offered  from  the  following  list  of 


Advanced    Bookkeeping,   one   unit 
Stenography  and  Typewriting,  two 
units 


Shop  Work,  two  units 
Modeling  and  Wood  Carving, 
unit 


Normal  Training  Subjects — 

One  to  three  units  from  schools  giving  normal  courses  approved  by 
the  State  High  School  Board,  provided  the  applicant  has  had  one  year  of 
subsequent  teaching  experience. 

Agriculture — 
One  to  four  units  from  schools  receiving  special  state  aid  for  Agri- 
culture and  also  from  other  schools  in  which  such  course  in  Agriculture  is 
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approved  by  the  State  High  School  Board,  as  fast  as  the  said  schools  are 
prepared  to  offer  work  in  Agriculture. 

REQUIREMENTS   OF   THE   INDIVIDUAL   COLLEGES 

COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE,  AND  THE  ARTS 

1.  Regular  Bachelor  of  Arts  Course 

(1)  Four  units  of  English,  or  three  units  of  English  accompanied  by- 
four  units  of  one  foreign  language. 

(2)  A  major  and  a  minor  series,  each  chosen  from  one  of  the  admis- 
sion groups  B,  C,  D,  E.  Either  the  major  or  the  minor  series  must  be  in 
Mathematics. 

(3)  Enough  additional  work  to  make  in  all  fifteen  units  of  which  not 
more  than  four  may  be  in  Group  F. 

2.  Academic-Medical  Course 

Same  as  1  above  except  that  two  units  of  Latin  are  required. 

3.  Academic-Law  Course 

Same  as  1  above. 

4.  Graduates  of  Minnesota  State  Normal  Schools 

Graduates  of  the  Advanced  Graduate  course  of  a  Minnesota  state 
normal  school  are  admitted  with  advanced  standing  equivalent  to  one 
year's  credit,  and  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  upon  completing 
in  this  college  ninety  credits  provided  they  comply  with  the  usual 
requirements  for  graduation.  Such  students  will  not  be  permitted  to 
elect  Education  1,  2,  3,  or  105,  Rhetoric  1-2,  History  1-2,  or  Psychology 
1-2  or  5. 

Individual  graduates  of  the  Advanced  Latin  course  (five  years)  or 
of  the  Advanced  English  course  (five  years)  of  a  Minnesota  state  normal 
school  who,  on  the  basis  of  maturity  and  ability,  present  from  the  pres- 
ident of  the  normal  school  certificates  of  special  fitness,  will  be  admitted 
with  advanced  standing  under  the  same  regulations  and  proviso. 

This  does  not  include  those  students  of  any  of  the  above  classes  who 
substitute  for  the  more  advanced  work  of  certain  courses  specialized  work 
in  preparation  for  elementary  teaching. 

5.  Unclassed  Students 

Unclassed  students  are:  (1)  persons  of  mature  years  engaged  in 
teaching  or  other  occupation,  but  registered  in  this  college  without  hav- 
ing satisfied  the  entrance  requirements  in  full;  (2)  all  others  who  have 
been  permitted  to  register  for  less  than  eleven  hours  of  work.  Only  by 
permission  of  the  Administrative  Board  and  upon  the  presentation  of 
satisfactory  reasons  for  not  taking  the  regular  course  will  an  appli- 
cant be  admitted  as  an  unclassed  student.  Unless  he  takes  the  same 
examinations  or  presents  the  same  credentials  as  are  required  of  those 
who  enter  the  "freshman  class  he  can  be  admitted  only  upon  vote  of 
the  Faculty.  A  new  application  must  be  made  each  semester.  No  stu- 
dent will  be  admitted  as  unclassed  after  the  third  week. 
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6.  Special  Music  Students 

Students  who  enter  the  University  for  the  express  purpose  of  study- 
ing Music  must  take  the  same  examinations  or  present  the  same  credits 
that  are  required  of  those  who  apply  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class. 
No  student  is  admitted  for  the  purpose  of  studying  Music  unless  he 
presents  a  certificate  from  the  Department  of  Music  showing  that  he 
is  qualified  to  pursue  the  courses  offered. 

COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING  AND  THE  MECHANIC  ARTS 

Including  Courses  in  Architecture  and  Architectural  Engineering 

1.  English  Three  units 

2.  Mathematics    Three  units 

3.  Chemistry    One  unit 

4.  A  minor  series  chosen  from  one  of  the  groups  B,  C,  and  E.  (The 
required  Chemistry  may  be  included  in  a  science  series.)  To  form  a 
language  series  at  least  two  units  of  the  same  language  must  be  offered. 

5.  Enough  additional  work  to  make  in  all  fifteen  units  of  which  not 
more  than  three  may  be  in  Group  F,  with  the  provision  that  not  more  than 
one  unit  will  be  accepted  in  each  of  the  following  subjects:  Freehand 
Drawing  (in  Architectural  courses,  two  units),  Mechanical  Drawing,  and 
Shop  Work;  not  more  than  two  units  in  Agriculture,  and  not  less  than 
two  units  in  Stenography  and  Typewriting  if  that  subject  be  offered. 

Students  looking  forward  to  the  study  of  architecture  will  find  it 
greatly  to  their  advantage  to  take  as  much  freehand  drawing  as  possible 
in  high  school,  to  elect  French  as  their  language,  and  to  cover  the  field  of 
general  history  as  far  as  possible. 

Applicants  who  are  allowed  to  substitute  for  Mathematics  must  take 
Mathematics  69  and  those  who  substitute  for  Chemistry  must  take  General 
Chemistry  with  the  provision  that  the  resulting  deficiency  be  made  up 
in  the   Summer  Session   following. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

College  of  Agriculture 
Courses  in  Agriculture — 

Students  entering  the  college  should  submit  their  credentials  to  the 
enrollment  committee,  University  Farm,  St.  Paul. 

1.  English,  four  units,  or  three  units  accompanied  by  four  units  of 
one  foreign  language. 

2.  A  major  series  of  three  or  more  units  and  a  minor  series  of  two 
units,  each  series  chosen  from  one  of  the  admission  groups,  B,  C,  D,  E. 
Either  the  major  or  the  minor  series  must  be  in  Mathematics,  and  both 
shall  not  be  in  the  same  group. 

3.  Enough  additional  work  to  make  in  all  fifteen  units,  of  which 
not  more  than  four  may  be  in  Group  F. 

Prospective  students  in  Agriculture  or  Forestry  are  urged  to  present 
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both  Higher  Algebra  and  Physics  for  entrance.  This  will  permit  the 
selection  of  vocational  electives  during  the  college  course  in  place  of 
Mathematics  and  Physics  otherwise  required. 

Every  prospective  student  is  also  urged  to  obtain  before  entering  col- 
lege at  least  six  months'  practical  experience  on  a  farm.  Entering  stu- 
dents whose  farm  experience  credentials  are  not  satisfactory,  will  be 
examined  as  to  their  familiarity  with  farm  practices,  and  farm  experience 
will  be  required  during  the  college  course  in  accordance  with  the  results 
of  these  examinations. 
Course  in  Home  Economics — 

1.  English,  four  units,  or  three  units  accompanied  by  four  units  of 
one  foreign  language. 

2.  A  major  and  a  minor  series,  each  chosen  from  one  of  the  groups 
B,  C,  D,  E.  Either  the  major  or  the  minor  series  must  be  in  Mathematics, 
and  both  shall  not  be  in  the  same  group. 

3.  Enough  additional  work  to  make  in  all  fifteen  units  of  which  not 
more  than  four  may  be  in  Group  F. 

College  of  Forestry 
Same  as  for  the  Course  in  Agriculture  under  College  of  Agriculture 
except  that  farm  experience  is  not  required.     See  page  39. 

Schools  of  Agriculture 
These  are  schools  not  of  collegiate  grade.     For   further  information, 
see  special  bulletins. 

LAW  SCHOOL 
Regular  Students 

Students  desiring  to  enter  the  Law  School  must  first  complete  two 
full  years  (not  less  than  fifty-eight  credits)  of  collegiate  work  in  science, 
literature  and  arts  at  this  or  some  other  university  or  college  of  equal 
rank.  See  admission  to  the  College  of  Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts, 
page  38.  Such  candidates  may  be  admitted  upon  presenting  their  creden- 
tials to  the  Registrar. 

A  special  pre-legal  course  is  offered  by  the  College  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  the  Arts  covering  those  subjects  which  are  particularly  desirable 
as  a  preliminary  for  the  study  of  law. 

The  Law  Faculty  recommends  that  prospective  law  students  devote 
the  major  part  of  their  time  while  in  high  school  to  the  study  of  the 
following  subjects:  English,  Latin,  History,  Mathematics.  French,  and 
Science. 

Special  Students 
Applicants^  who  are  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  have  preliminary 
education  sufficient  at  least  to  entitle  them  to  admission  to  the  College  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts,  may,  upon  furnishing  satisfactory 
evidence  of  their  ability  to  pursue  the  law  course  with  profit  to  themselves 
and   without   hindrance  to   the   regular   students,   in   the   discretion   of  the 
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Faculty,  be  admitted  to  the  Law  School  as  special  students.  Such 
special  students  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree. 

In  case  a  special  student  succeeds  in  maintaining  throughout  his 
course  an  average  grade  of  B  or  better,  the  Faculty  may  by  special  action 
recommend  him  for  graduation. 

Special  students  entering  with  fifty-two  academic  credits  may  be- 
come regular  students  by  complying  with  the  requirements  for  admission 
before  the  beginning  of  their  second  year  in  the  Law  School,  provided 
they  have  passed  all  the  subjects  required  of  the  first-year  law  class. 

Advanced  Standing 
No  credit  is  given  for  time  spent  in  private  reading.  The  candidate 
for  graduation  must  spend  all  three  years  in  residence,  either  at  this  Law 
School  or  at  some  other  accredited  law  school.  A  student  coming  from 
such  other  law  school  must  possess  the  preliminary  education  required 
for  admission  to  this  school  and  must  spend  at  least  one  year  in  attendance 
at  this  Law  School  before  he  can  qualify  for  a  degree.  Attorneys-at-law, 
however,  who  have  been  admitted  to  practice  in  the  State  of  Minnesota 
and  who  have  had  two  years  of  Academic  work  in  college,  may  enter  the 
third-year  law  class  without  examination  upon  presentation  to  the  Regis- 
trar of  their  certificates  of  admission  to  the  bar,  and  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  upon  satisfactorily  completing  such 
courses,  aggregating  twenty-four  credits  (one  year's  work),  as  the  Law 
Faculty  may  designate. 

MEDICAL    SCHOOL 

Students  entering  the  University,  who  intend  ultimately  to  matricu- 
late in  the  Medical  School,  will  present,  as  part  of  the  usual  high-school 
qualifications,  two  units  of  Latin.  If  not  presented  at  the  time  of  entering 
the  University,  the  Latin  credit  must  be  obtained  while  the  student  is 
attending  the  College  of  Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts  and  before  he 
enters  the  Medical  School. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  is  conferred  only  upon  those  who 
have  received  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  Arts  or  Science  from  this  or  some 
other  recognized  university  or  college.  Combined  courses  are  offered  by 
the  College  of  Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts  and  by  the  Medical  School, 
which  lead  to  either  of  the  Bachelor's  degrees  and,  subsequently,  to  the 
degree  in  medicine. 

The  sixty  collegiate  credits  required  of  students  seeking  admission  to 
the  Medical  School  must  include  the  following : 

Rhetoric    6  credits 

General  Chemistry  6  credits 

Qualitative  Analysis   6  credits 

Physics    8  credits 

Zoology  6  credits 

Social  Science 6  credits 

These  students  must  have  acquired  a  reading  knowledge  of  scientific 
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German,  which  will  usually  demand  either  one  or  two  years  of  collegiate 
work  in  this  subject. 

Persons  desiring  to  enter  the  Medical  School  who  already  have  a 
Bachelor's  degree  from  an  approved  institution  other  than  the  University 
of  Minnesota  may  be  allowed  reasonable  deviation  from  the  exact  credits 
mentioned  above.  But  thorough  college  courses  in  Physics,  Chemistry,  and 
Biology  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  modern  languages  (particularly  Ger- 
man) are  indispensable  as  preparation  for  medical  study. 

School  for  Nurses 

While  graduation  from  an  approved  high  school  or  other  preparatory 
school  on  the  accredited  list  is  a  prerequisite  for  admission,  preference  will 
be  given  to  women  of  superior  preliminary  training.  Applicants  must  be 
not  less  than  twenty,  nor  more  than  thirty-five,  years  of  age.  They  must 
submit  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  committee  of  physical  and  mental  fit- 
ness and  of  good  character  and  will  undergo  a  general  physical  examina- 
tion by  the  school  physician. 

Upon  receipt  of  credentials  at  the  Registrar's  office,  applicants  will 
be  notified  with  regard  to  the  details  of  registration. 

All  applicants  matriculated  will  be  required  to  take  the  preliminary 
course  of  instruction  and  must  pass  the  examinations  at  its  close  success- 
fully. This  period  will  be  one,  not  only  of  preliminary  training,  but  of 
probation.  The  Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  pass  upon  the  general 
fitness  of  the  student  to  enter  the  hospital  service  at  the  close  of  that  time. 

COLLEGE  OF  DENTISTRY 

1.  English,  four  units,  or  three  units  accompanied  by  four  units  of 
one  foreign  language. 

2.  Chemistry,  one  unit. 

3.  A  major  and  a  minor  series,  each  chosen  from  one  of  the  admission 
groups  B,  C,  D,  £.  (The  required  Chemistry  may  be  included  in  a  science 
series.)     Either  the  major  or  the  minor  series  must  be  in  Mathematics. 

4.  Enough  additional  work  to  make  in  all  fifteen  units  of  which  not 
more  than  four  may  be  in  Group  F. 

Because  of  the  limited  capacity  of  the  College  of  Dentistry,  the  number 
of  freshmen  admitted  will  be  limited  to  ninety.  The  student  who  desires 
to  enter  this  college  in  September,  1914,  should  fill  out  and  send  to  the 
University  a  special  application  blank,  which  will  be  sent  him  as  soon  as 
his  regular  credential  blank  has  been  received  by  the  Registrar.  Both 
blanks  should  be  in  the  Registrars  hands  not  later  than  August  1. 

The  student's  entire  scholastic  and  industrial  record  will  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  determining  admission,  and  applicants  will  be  notified 
promptly  after  the  date  set  concerning  the  possibility  of  their  matriculation. 

COLLEGE    OF    PHARMACY 

Applicants  who  do  not  present  credentials  certifying  to  a  high-school 
training  or  an  equivalent  will  be  admitted  for  the  school  year  1914-15.  if 
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they   show    qualification,   either   by   examination   or   by   certificate,    in    the 

following  named  high-school  subjects: 

English Three  units 

Elementary  Algebra  One  unit 

Plane   Geometry    One   unit 

Physics  or  Chemistry  or  Botany One  unit 

T  .atin Two  units 

One   unit  of   a  modern   language  may  be  substituted   for  the   second 

unit  of  Latin. 

Conditions  may  be  carried  in  not  more  than  two  subjects. 

Notice  is  given  that  beginning  with  the  school  year  1915-16  graduatior 

from  an  accredited  high  school  or  an  equivalent  training  will  be  required 

for  entrance. 

SCHOOL   OF    MINES 

It  is  recommended  that  students  who  come  poorly  prepared  in  mathe- 
matics enter  the  five-year  courses. 

hive-Year   Courses 

1.  English,  four  units,  or  three  units  accompanied  by  four  units  of 
one  foreign  language. 

2.  Mathematics,  two  units,  including  Elementary  Algebra  and  Plane 
Geometry. 

3.  Enough  additional  work  to  make  in  all  fifteen  units,  of  which  not 
more  than  four  may  be  in  Group  F. 

Four-Year  Courses 

1.  English,  four  units,  or  three  units  accompanied  by  four  units  of 
one  foreign  language. 

2.  Mathematics,  three  units,  including  Elementary  and  Higher  Algebra, 
Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 

3.  Enough  additional  work  to  make  in  all  fifteen  units,  of  which  not 
more  than  four  may  be  in  Group  F. 

It  is  recommended  that  students  who  enter  the  four-year  courses 
review  their  mathematics,  especially  Higher  Algebra  and  Solid  Geom- 
etry. Those  who  are  unable  to  carry  satisfactorily  freshman  mathematics 
will  be  compelled  to  drop  back  into  the  five-year  course. 

THE    SCHOOL    OF    ANALYTICAL    AND    APPLIED    CHEMISTRY 

1.  English,  four  units,  or  three  units  accompanied  by  four  units  of  one 
foreign  language. 

2.  A  major  and  a  minor  series,  each  chosen  from  one  of  the  admission 
groups  B,  C,  D,  E.     One  of  the  series  must  be  in  Mathematics. 

3.  Enough  additional  work  to  make  in  all  fifteen  units  of  which  not 
more  than  four  may  be  in  Group  F. 

Students  entering  the  Analytical  Course  or  the  five-year  course  in 
Applied  Chemistry  must  present  one-half  unit  of  Higher  Algebra. 
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COLLEGE    OF    EDUCATION 

Applicants  for  admission  to  this  college  must  present  credentials 
showing: 

1.  The  completion  of  a  regular  four-year  high  school  course. 

2.  The  completion  of  two  full  years  of  collegiate  work  (not  less 
than  sixty  credits)  in  science,  literature,  and  arts  at  this  or  some  other 
college  or  university  of  equal  rank. 

Graduation  from  Advanced  Graduate  normal  courses  (two  years 
beyond  the  high  school)    is  considered  equivalent  to    (1)    and    (2)   above. 

Graduates  of  a  five-year  normal  course,  if  individually  recommended 
by  the  normal  school  president,  are  allowed  forty-two  credits  and  arc 
admitted  to  the  College  as  unclassed  students  pending  the  completion  of 
eighteen  additional  credits. 

ADMISSION  AS  UNCLASSED  STUDENTS 

Only  by  permission  of  the  proper  officers  and  upon  the  presentation 
of  satisfactory  reasons  for  not  taking  the  regular  course  will  an  applicant 
be  admitted  as  an  unclassed  student.  He  must  take  the  same  examina- 
tions or  present  the  same  credentials  as  are  required  of  those  who  enter 
as  regular  students.  Exceptions  can  be  made  only  upon  vote  of  the  appro- 
priate faculty.  A  new  application  must  be  made  each  semester  to  the 
committee  in  charge.  No  student  will  be  admitted  as  unclassed  after  the 
third  week.  No  unclassed  student  shall  be  admitted  to  the  School  of 
Mines. 

ADMISSION  TO   ADVANCED   STANDING 

1.  From  Other  Colleges 

This  University  accepts  records  from  all  reputable  colleges  and  univer- 
sities for  credit  to  advanced  standing.  Such  records  are  accepted  as  far 
as  they  are  equivalent  to  the  work  done  in  this  institution.  In  bringing 
records  from  other  institutions,  the  certificate  must  be  upon  the  official 
blank  of  the  institution  granting  the  certificate  and  should  show  : 

(a)  The  subject  studied;  if  a  language,  the  books  read,  etc. 

(b)  The  number  of  weeks  and  hours  per  week  spent  upon  each  subject. 

(c)  Ground  covered  in  laboratory  work  in  case  of  laboratory  subjects. 

(d)  The  result.     The  exact  grades  should  be  stated,  accompanied  by 

-an  explanation  of  the  marking  system  employed. 
Candidates   wishing  to  gain  credits   for  advanced  standing  by  exam- 
ination   are    allowed    examinations    without    additional    charge,    providing 
such  be  taken  within  six  weeks  after  matriculation. 

2.  From  Minnesota  Normal  Schools 

Graduates  of  the  Advanced  Graduate  course  of  a  Minnesota  State 
Normal  School  are  admitted  to  the  College  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
the  Arts  with  advanced  standing  equivalent  to  one  year's  credit.    Graduates 
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of  such  advanced  courses  are  admitted  to  the  College  of  Education  with 
an  allowance  of  sixty  credits  toward  graduation. 

Individual  graduates  of  the  Advanced  Latin  course  (five-year)  or  of 
the  Advanced  English  course  (five-year)  of  a  Minnesota  State  Normal 
School  who,  on  the  basis  of  maturity  and  ability,  present  certificates  of 
special  fitness  from  the  President  of  the  Normal  School,  will  be  admitted 
with  advanced  standing,  equivalent  to  one  year's  credit.  Graduates  of 
such  courses  are  admitted  to  the  College  of  Education  with  an  allowance 
of  forty-two  credits  toward  graduation. 
3.     Miscellaneous 

Credit  in  Shop  Work  and  Drawing  will  be  given  in  the  College  of 
Engineering  for  work  in  manual  training,  or  for  practical  experience,  pro- 
vided the  applicant  gives  evidence  of  proficiency  in  such  work,  and 
is  qualified  to  pursue  advanced  work.  The  student  must  register  for  the 
regular  work  and  at  the  same  time  make  application  to  the  department 
concerned  for  advanced  credit. 

LIST  OF  ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS 


Graduates    o: 

F    the 

following    Minnesota 

state    high    schools    will    be 

admitted    to    the 

University    of    Minnesota 

without    conditions,    provided 

their  credentials  satisfy 

the  specific  requirements  of  the  college  to  which 

entrance  is  desire 

d. 

Ada 

Blooming  Prairie 

Dawson 

Adrian 

Blue  Earth 

Deer  River 

Aitkin 

Brainerd 

Delano 

Akeley 

Breckenridge 

Detroit 

Albert  Lea 

Brown  Valley 

Dodge  Center 

Alden 

Buffalo 

Duluth 

Alexandria 

Buhl 

Central 

Amboy 

Caledonia 

Industrial 

Annandale 

Cambridge 

Eagle  Bend 

Anoka 

Canby 

F.  Grand  Forks 

Appleton 

Cannon  Falls 

Elbow  Lake 

Argyle 

Cass  Lake 

Elk  River 

Arlington 

Chaska 

Elmore 

Atwater 

Chatfield 

Ely 

Aurora 

Chisholm 

Eveleth 

Austin 

Clarkfield 

Excelsior 

Bagley 

Cloquet 

Fairfax 

Barnesville 

Cokato 

Fairmont 

Belle  Plaine 

Coleraine 

Faribault 

Bemidji 

Greenway 

Farmington 

Benson 

Olcott 

Fergus  Falls 

Bird  Island 

Cottonwood 

Fertile 

Biwabik 

Crookston 

Fosston 

Blackduck 

Dassel 

Frazee 
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Fulda 

Gaylord 

Gilbert 

Glencoe 

Glenwood 

Graceville 

Grand  Meadow 

Grand  Rapids 

Granite  Falls 

Hallock 

Halstad 

Harmony 

Hastings 

Hawley 

Hector 

Henderson 

Herman 

Heron  Lake 

Hibbing 

Hinckley 

Hopkins 

Houston 

Howard  Lake 

Hutchinson 

International  Falls 

Jackson 

Janesville 

Jordan 

Kasota 

Kasson 

Kenyon 

Kerkhoven 

Lake  Benton 

Lake  City 

Lake  Crystal 

Lake  Park 

Lakefield 

Lamberton 

Lanesboro 

Le  Roy 

Le  Sueur 

Le  Sueur  Center 

Litchfield 

Little  Falls 

Long  Prairie 

Luverne 

Lyle 


Mcintosh 

Mabel 

Madelia 

Madison 

Mankato 

Mantorville 

Maple  Lake 

Mapleton 

Marshall 

Milaca 

Minneapolis 

Central 

East 

North 

West 

South 
Minneota 
Montevideo 
Montgomery 
Monticello 
Moorhead 
Mora 
Morris 
Morton 

Mountain  Lake 
New  Prague 
New  Richland 
New  Ulm 
Northfield 
North  St.  Paul 
Norwood — Young 

America 
Olivia 
Ortonville 
Osakis 
Owatonna 
Park  Rapids 
Paynesville 
Pelican  Rapids 
Perham 
Pine  City 
Pine  Island 
Pipestone 
Plainview 
Preston 
Princeton 
Red  Lake  Falls 


Red  Wing 
Redwood  Falls 
Renville 
Rochester 
Royalton 
Rush  City 
Rushford 
St.  Charles 
St.  Cloud 
St.  James 
St.  Louis  Park 
St.  Paul 

Central 

Humboldt 

John  A.  Johnson 

Mechanic  Arts 
St.  Peter 
Sandstone 
Sauk  Center 
Sauk  Rapids 
Shakopee 
Sherburn 
Slayton 
Sleepy  Eye 
South  St.  Paul 
Spring  Grove 
Spring  Valley 
Springfield 
Staples 
Stephen 
Stewartville 
Stillwater 
Thief  River  Falls 
Tracy 

Two  Harbors 
Tyler 
Virginia 
Wabasha 
Wadena 
Walker 
Warren 
Waseca 
Waterville 
Wayzata 
Welcome 
Wells 
West  Concord 
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Wheaton 
White  Bear 
Willmar 


Windom 

Winnebago 
Winona 


Winthrop 
Worthington 
Z  nmb  rota 


Graduates  of  the  following  private  schools  will  be  admitted  to  the 
freshman  class  under  the  same  conditions  governing  admission  of  high- 
school  graduates,  provided  that  the  regular  four-year  course  taken  satis- 
fies the  specific  requirements  of  the  college  to  which  entrance  is  desired  and 
provided,  also,  that  the  student  be  recommended  by  the  principal  of  the 
school  for  admission  to  the  University. 


Albert  Lea 

Albert  Lea  College,  Preparatory 
Department 
Collegeville 

St.  John's  College 
Duluth 

Cathedral  High  School  for  Boys 

Cathedral  High  School  for  Girls 

Villa  Sancta  Scholastica 
Faribault 

Bethlehem  Academy 

St.  Mary's  Hall 

Shattuck  Military  Academy 
Fergus  Falls 

Park  Region  Luther  College 
Frontenac 

Villa  Maria 
Minneapolis 

Blake  School  for  Boys 

Graham  Hall 

Minnesota  College 

St.  Margaret's  Academy 

Stanley  Hall 


Montevideo 

Windom  Institute 
Moorhead 

Concordia  College 
Owatonna 

Pillsbury  Academy 
Red  Wing 

Academy  of  the  Red  Wing  Semi- 
nary 

Lutheran  Ladies'  Seminary 
St.  Joseph 

Convent  of  St.  Benedict 
St.  Paul 

Bethel  Academy 

St.  Joseph  Academy 

St.  Paul  Academy 

St.  Thomas  College 

The  Backus  School  for  Girls 

The  College  of  St.  Catherine 

The  Loomis  School 
St.  Paul  Park 

St.  Paul's  College 
Winona 

The  Winona  Seminary 


DESCRIPTION  OF  SUBJECTS  ACCEPTED  FOR  ADMISSION 

The  following  statements  indicate  in  a  general  way  the  preparation 
which  the  University  expects  in  the  various  subjects  accepted  for  admis- 
sion. The  number  of  units  in  parentheses  following  each  subject  indi- 
cates the  maximum  credit  accepted  by  any  one  college  of  the  University 
and  does  not  mean  that  all  colleges  will  accept  the  maximum  stated.  See 
pages  38  to  44  for  statements  of  the  requirements  of  the  individual 
colleges. 

English  (four  units) 

In  order  to  secure  a  definite  plan  of  study  and  unity  of  method  on  the  part  of  prepara- 
tory schools,  the  entrance  requirement  in  English  is  outlined  below  somewhat  in  detail.  To 
satisfy  this  requirement  a  course  of  not  less  than  four  hours  per  week  must  be  pursued  during 
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the  time  specified  above.     The  headings  under  which  instruction  will  naturally  fall  are: 

(a)  The  Principles  of  Rhetoric 

(b)  Practice  in  Written  Expression 

(c)  English  Classics 

(a)  The  work  in  the  principles  of  rhetoric  should  include  the  principles  and  technical 
terms  of  ordinary  texts  upon  the  subject,  whether  acquired  by  the  direct  study  of  such  text 
or  mainly  by  the  study  of  selected  English  masterpieces.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  this 
is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  simply  a  means  of  teaching  the  student  the  correct  use  of 
English. 

(b)  An  average  of  not  less  than  one  hour  each  week  in  each  of  the  years  of  the  course 
should  be  devoted  to  practice  in  written  expression,  subject  to  the  criticism,  either  oral  or 
written,  of  the  teacher.  The  instructor  may  choose  such  topics  as  local  conditions  may  require 
or  make  most  profitable,  but  whatever  line  of  work  is  pursued,  the  student  should  be  taught 
to  use  language  correctly  and  forcibly  and  learn  to  express  himself  clearly  and  logically  in 
writing. 

(c)  The  preparation  in  English  Literature  should  consist  in  the  study  of  a  limited  num- 
ber of  English  classics  and  in  the  reading  of  a  larger  number.  The  following  lists  of  book  s, 
headed  respectively  reading,  and  study,  are  quoted  from  the  report  of  the  National  Conference 
on  Uniform  Entrance  Requirements  in  English.  They  will  be  found  suggestive  to  those  preparing 
students  for  the  University.  In  connection  with  both  lists,  the  student  should  be  trained 
in  reading  aloud  and  be  encouraged  to  commit  to  memory  some  of  the  more  notable  passages 
both  in  verse  and  in  prose.  As  an  aid  to  literary  application,  he  is  further  advised  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  most  important  facts  in  the  lives  of  the  authors  whose  works  he  reads  and  with 
their  place  in  literary  history. 

a.  Reading. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  foster  in  the  student  the  habit  of  intelligent 
reading  and  to  develop  a  taste  for  good  literature,  by  giving  him  a  first-hand  knowledge  of 
some  of  its  best  specimens.  He  should  read  the  books  carefully,  but  his  attention  should 
not  be  so  fixed  upon  details  that  he  fails  to  appreciate  the  main  purpose  and  charm  of  what 
he  reads. 

With  a  view  to  large  freedom  of  choice,  the  books  provided  for  reading  are  arranged  in 
the  following  groups,  from  which  at  least  ten  units  are  to  be  selected,  two  from  each  group: 

I.  The  Old  Testament,  comprising  at  least  the  chief  narrative  episodes  in  Genesis,  Exodus, 
Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Daniel,  together  with  the  books  of  Ruth  and  Esther;  the 
Odyssey,  with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V.  XV,  XVI,  XVII;  the  Iliad, 
with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  XI,  XIII,  XIV,  XV,  XVII,  XXI;  Virgil's  Aeneid. 
The  Odyssey,  Iliad,  and  Aeneid  should  be  read  in  English  translations  of  recognized  literary 
excellence. 

For  any  unit  of  this  group  a  unit  from  any  other  group  may  be  substituted. 

II.  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice;  Midsummer  Sight's  Dream;  As  You  Like  It; 
Twelfth    Night;   Henry  the  Fifth;  Julius  Caesar. 

III.  Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe,  Part  I;  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  either  Scott's 
Ivanhoe  or  Scott's  Quentin  Durward;  Hawthorne's  House  of  Seven  Gables;  either  Dickens'  David 
Copperfield  or  Dickens'  Tale  of  Two  Cities;  Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond;  Mrs.  Gaskell'sOan/ord; 
George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner;  Stevenson's  Treasure  Island. 

IV.  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Part  I ;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  the  Spec- 
tator; Franklin's  Autobiography  (condensed);  Irving's  Sketch  Book;  Macaulay's  Essays  on 
Lord  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings;  Thackeray's  English  Humorists;  Selections  from  Lincoln 
including  at  least  the  two  Inaugurals,  the  Speeches  in  Independence  Hall  and  at  Gettysburg, 
the  Last  Public  Address,  and  Letter  to  Horace  Greeley,  along  with  a  brief  memoir  or  estimate; 
Parkman's  Oregon  Trail;  either  Thoreau's  Walden  or  Huxley's  Autobiography  and  selections 
from  Lay  Sermons,  including  the  addresses  on  Improving  Natural  Knowledge,  A  Liberal  Edu- 
cation, and  A  Piece  of  Chalk;  Stevenson's  Inland  Voyage  and  Travels  with  a  Donkey. 

V.  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  {First  Series),  Books  II  and  III,  with  especial  attention 
to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper,  and  Burns;  Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard  and 
Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village;  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner  and  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal, 
Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake;  Bryon's  Childe  Harold,  Canto  IV,  and  Prisoner  of  Chillon;  Palgrave's 
Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  Book  IV,  with  especial  attention  to  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and 
Shelley;  Poe's  Raven,  Longfellow's  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  and  Whittier's  Snow  Bound; 
Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  and  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum;  Tennyson's  Gareth  and 
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Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  Browning's  Cavalier  Tunes.  The  Lost 
Leadtr,  How  They  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix,  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home 
Thoughts  from  the  Sea,  Incident  of  the  French  Camp,  Herve  Riel,  Pheidippides,  My  Last  Duchess 
Up  at  a  Villa — Dcwn  in  the  City. 

b.  Study. — This  part  of  the  requirement  is  intended  as  a  natural  and  logical  continua- 
tion of  the  student's  earlier  reading,  with  greater  stress  laid  upon  form  and  style,  the  exact 
meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  and  the  understanding  of  allusions.  For  this  close  reading 
are  provided  a  play,  a  group  of  poems,  an  oration,  and  an  essay,  as  follows: 

Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Milton's  L' 'Allegro,  II  Penseroso  and  Comus;  either  Burke's 
Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America  or  both  Washington's  Far ewell  Address  and  Webster's  First 
Bunker  Hill  Oration;  either  Macaulay's  Life  of  Johnson  or  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

Elmentary  Algebra  (one  unit). — Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  factor- 
ing, highest  common  divisor,  lowest  common  multiple,  fractions,  equations  with  one,  two, 
and  several  unknown  quantities  followed  by  problems,  theory  of  exponents,  involution  (includ- 
ing the  binomial  theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents),  evolution,  radicals,  ratio,  proportion 
and  quadratic  equations,  with  problems. 

Higher  Algebra,  First  part  (one-half  unit). — While  this  subject  includes  few  topics  not 
named  under  Elementary  Algebra,  a  much  fuller  treatment  of  those  topics  is  expected  in  this 
work.  Principles  as  well  as  processes  should  be  learned,  theorems  and  rules  should  be  rigor- 
ously demonstrated,  the  exercises  and  problems  should  be  more  difficult,  and  students  should 
be  drilled  in  short  methods  and  rapid  work.  Unless  candidates  have  a  good  knowledge  of 
the  fundamental  topics  named  below  they  are  not  prepared  to  pursue  successfully  at  the 
University  the  Second  Part  of  Higher  Algebra. 

The  topics  are  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  factoring,  highest  common 
divisor,  lowest  common  multiple,  fractions,  theory  of  exponents,  involution,  evolution,  surds, 
imaginaries,  simple  equations  with  one,  two,  and  several  unknown  quantities,  inequalities, 
ratio  and  proportion,  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progressions,  quadratic  equations  and 
numerous  problems  requiring  both  simple  and  quadratic  equations. 

Plane  Geometry  (one  unit). — Any  of  the  standard  texts  on  this  subject  will  furnish  the 
necessary  preparation.  Isoperimetry,  symmetry,  and  maxima  and  minima  of  figures  are  not 
required.     The  exercises  requiring  solutions  and  demonstrations  should  not  be  omitted. 

Solid  Geometry  (one-half  unit). — Any  of  the  standard  texts  on  this  subject  will  furnish 
the  necessary  preparation.  The  exercises  requiring  solutions  and  demonstrations  should  not 
be  omitted. 

Latin  Grammar  (one  unit). — This  will  include  the  subjects  of  orthography,  etymology, 
and  syntax.  Proficiency  is  particularly  desired  in  the  following  subjects:  the  analysis  of  the 
verb  forms,  the  rules  of  syntax,  and  the  principal  parts  of  the  irregular  verbs. 

Caesar  (one  unit). — First  four  books  or  selections  from  the  seven  books  equivalent  to 
four;  or  three  books,  with  thirty  pages  of  Cornelius  Napos,  or  two  books  with  sixty  pages  of 
Cornelius  Nepos.  The  student  is  expected  to  be  familiar  with  the  life  of  Caesar  and  an  account 
of  his  wars. 

Cicero  (one  unit). — Any  six  orations  from  the  following  list:  Against  Cataline,  Poet 
Archias.Ligarius,  Marcellus,  ManilianLaw  (to  count  as  two  orations),  the  fourteenth  Phillipic. 
The  student  should  also  be  familiar  with  the  life  of  Cicero. 

Virgil  (one  unit). — Six  books  of  the  Aeneid,  or  five  of  the  Aeneid  and  one  of  the  Meta- 
morphoses of  Ovid,  or  the  Eclogues.  The  student  should  be  familiar  with  the  life  of  Virgil  and 
an  account  of  his  times  and  writings.  A  correct  rhythmical  reading  of  the  text  is  to  be  encour- 
aged. 

Note. — In  place  of  the  work  specified  above  the  University  also  accepts  the  work  recom- 
mended in  the  report  of  the  Cleveland  Commission  on  College  Entrance  Requirements  in  Latin. 

Greek  Grammar  (one  unit). 

Xenophon's  Anabasis,  four  books  (one  unit). 

German  (four  units). 

First  year  the  student  should  acquire: 

(1)  A  correct  pronunciation,  training  of  the  ear,  eye,  and  organs  of  speech. 

(2)  A  vocabulary  of  a  thousand  words  of  every-day  use;  facility  of  combining  these 
words  into  simple  sentences.  As  a  means  to  this,  100  to  150  pages  of  easy  narrative  prose  and 
poetry  should  be  read,  from  which  questions  and  answers  may  be  formed.  To  test  the  student's 
memory  and  knowledge  of  the  word-order  he  should  relate  or  write  out  the  story  anew  in  his 
own  words. 
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(3)  From  two  to  three  hundred  German  idioms. 

(4)  The  essentials  of  German  grammar,  to  be  taught  by  means  of  oral  and  written 
exercises  based  upon  the  reading  lessons. 

Second  year  the  pupil  should: 

(.1)     Read  150  to  200  pages  of  prose  and  poetry. 

(2)  Practice  reading  smoothly  and  with  expression. 

(3)  Carefully  translate  selected  passages  of  the  text  into  idiomatic  English.  To  trans- 
late easy  sentences  which  the  student  already  understands  is  a  waste  of  time. 

(4)  Translate  sentences  from  English  into  German,  using  words  and  idioms  of  the  text 
read. 

(5)  Study  topically  German  grammar,  chief  rules  of  orthography,  etymology  and 
syntax;  illustrate  these  words,  phrases,  and  sentences  selected  or  composed  by  the  student. 

One  or  two  additional  years  of  work  in  literature  will  be  accepted. 

Students  presenting  four  years  of  high  school  German  are  admitted  to  advanced  standing. 

French  (four  units). — This  work  comprises  the  principles  of  French  grammar,  including 
acquaintance  with  the  verb,  regular  and  irregular,  and  ability  to  translate  easy  English  sen- 
tences into  French  and  simple  French  prose  into  English. 

One  or  two  additional  years  of  work  in  literature  will  be  accepted. 

Spanish  (four  units).— The  first  year's  work  includes  grammar  and  reader;  second  year, 
grammar  reviewed,  reading  of  some  modern  writer,  composition  and  conversation. 

One  or  two  additional  years  of  work  in  literature  will  be  accepted. 

Scandinavian  Languages:  Norwegian  or  Swedish  (four  units). — The  student  should 
acquire  the  principles  of  grammar,  ability  to  read  and  translate  ordinary  prose  and  easy  poetry, 
also  to  translate  from  English,  and  a  fair  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  Scandinavian 
countries.     Two  additional  years'  work  in  literature  will  be  accepted. 

Ancient  History  (one  unit). — This  study  should  begin  with  from  five  to  seven  weeks  upon 
the  oriental  peoples  who  have  most  influenced  European  development,  and  should  be  carried 
down  to  the  establishment  of  Charlemagne's  empire. 

Modern  History  (one  unit). — From  Charlemagne  to  the  present.  It  is  desirable  to  give 
at  least  half  of  the  year  to  the  last  period  from  1789. 

English  History  (one-half  unit). — The  Saxon  period  should  be  passed  over  rapidly. 
In  the  remainder  of  the  work,  besides  the  narrative,  constitutional  points  should  receive  atten  - 
tion,  and  easily  accessible  documents,  like  Magna  Charta.  should  receive  careful  study. 

Senior  American  History  (one-half  unit). — No  attempt  should  be  made  to  cover  the 
whole  field  in  this  time.  Either  the  colonial  history  or  the  period  from  1783  to  1832  offers 
quite  enough  material.  In  any  case,  considerable  use  should  be  made  of  collections  of  docu- 
ments and  sources. 

American  Government  (one-half  or  one  unit). — This  shou'd  be  a  study  of  our  government, 
national,  state,  and  local,  as  it  is  organized  and  actually  operated  to-day.  The  instruction 
should  aim  to  impart  information  essential  to  intelligent,  active  citizenship,  such  as  the  divi- 
sion of  the  government  into  departments,  their  organization  and  function;  the  methods  of 
nominating,  electing,  and  appointing  men  to  office;  of  framing  and  amending  constitutions, 
city  charters,  and  statutes;  of  drawing  grand  and  petit  juries  and  the  duty  of  the  citizen  to 
serve  on  them;  the  distinction  between  common  law,  state  law,  and  constitutional  law,  between 
equity,  civil,  and  criminal  cases. 

Elementary  Economics  (one-half  unit). — In  the  study  of  Economics  it  is  desirable  to  avoid 
two  extremes,  abstract  theory  on  the  one  hand,  and  controversial  questions,  such  as  the  tariff , 
trusts,  and  trade  unions,  on  the  other  hand.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  historical  and 
descriptive  matter,  especially  relating  to  the  economic  development  of  England  and  the  United 
States.  Some  good  elementary  text-book  should  be  mastered  and  a  reasonable  amount  of 
collateral  reading  required. 

History  of  Commerce  (one-half  or  one  unit). — This  forms  the  natural  introduction  to  the 
study  of  present  economic  conditions.  It  would  be  well  to  give  special  attention  to  the  eco- 
nomic history  of  England  and  the  United  States.  The  work  should  be  based  on  a  text-book, 
supplemented  by  carefully  directed  map  work  and  assigned  readings.  This  should  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  year  course  of  medieval  and  modern  European  history. 

Commercial  Geography  (one-half  or  one  unit). — This  describes  and  seeks  to  explain  the 
commerce  of  to-day.  The  work  should  cover  the  ways  in  which  commerce  depends  on  nature 
and  on  man,  the  development  of  means  of  transportation  and  communication,  and  a  detailed 
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study  of  the  several  commercial  regionsot  the  wot  Id  with  reference  to  resources,  industries, 
transportation  facilities,  and  commerce.  It  should  be  based  on  a  text-book  supplemented 
by  map  work  and  assigned  readings. 

Physics  (one  unit). — It  is  suggested  that  the  year's  work  be  confined  to  four  of  the  seven 
subjects  mentioned  below. 

(1)  Mechanics  of  solids,  (2)  liquids  and  gases,  (3)  sound,  (4)  heat,  (5)  light,  (6)  and  (7) 
electricity  and  magnetism  (to  count  as  two  subjects,  but  not  to  be  divided). 

Chemistry  (one  unit). — The  full  year's  work  should  include  a  study  of  both  the  non- 
metals  and  metals  with  laboratory  experiments  illustrating  the  common  chemical  laws  and 
the  commoner  chemical  reactions. 

Botany  (one-half  or  one  unit). — -The  course  in  Botany  should  extend  through  the  school 
year  whenever  it  is  at  all  possible,  even  if  as  much  time  can  not  be  given  to  it  each  week  a: 
when  it  occupies  a  single  semester.  The  course  should  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  nature 
and  work  of  plants  during  the  changing  seasons  of  the  year.  The  major  portion  of  the  work 
should  be  with  living  plants,  naming  the  common  plants  of  the  neighborhood,  both  cultivated 
and  native,  and  studying  plant  parts  from  the  seed  to  maturity. 

Zoology  (one-half  or  one  unit). — Animals  should  be  studied  as  living  units  in  their  relation 
to  one  another  and  their  environments.  The  aim  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  foster  a  love  for 
animate  nature  and  to  develop  accuracy  in  observation  and  description. 

Astronomy  (one-half  unit). — An  elementary  course  in  general  astromony  as  presented 
in  any  good  modern  text-book  will  satisfy  this  requirement. 

Geology  (one-half  unit). — These  subdivisions  should  receive  special  attention:  physio- 
graphic geology,  the  building  of  the  land  and  the  evolution  of  its  existing  contours;  geodynamics, 
the  modifying  of  the  earth  by  atmosphere,  water,  terrestrial  heat,  plants,  and  animals,  and  a 
brief  survey  of  historical  geology. 

Physiography  (one-half  unit). — The  following  topics  should  be  emphasized:  meteor- 
ology, the  leading  facts  relating  to  the  atmosphere  and  its  phenomena,  including  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  work  of  the  United  States  weather  bureau;  land  sculpture,  as  it  treats  of  the 
origin,  development,  and  decadence  of  land  forms;  and  the  influence  of  these  processes  on  the 
physical  environment  of  man. 

VOCATIONAL  SUBJECTS 

Not  more  than  four  units  are  allowed  in  the  following  vocational  subjects,  including 
business  subjects,  manual  subjects,  domestic  art  and  science,  and  agriculture. 

Business  Subjects 

Business  Law  (one-half  unit). — The  object  of  this  study  is  not  to  make  "every  man  his 
own  lawyer,"  but  rather  to  enable  him  to  keep  out  of  legal  complications.  Text-book  supple- 
mented by  study  of  a  few  typical  cases,  and  practice  in  drawing  up  ordinary  legal  papers,  such 
as  bills,  notes,  checks,  etc. 

Business  Arithmetic  (one-half  unit). — The  object  is,  first  of  all,  absolute  accuracy  and, 
secondly,  speed  in  ordinary  business  complications.  The  topics  to  be  emphasized  are  funda- 
mental operations,  common  fractions  having  as  denominator  2,  3,  4,  6,  and  8,  a  few  common 
weights  and  measures,  percentage  and  its  applications,  and  useful  short  methods,  especially 
interest  and  other  calculation  tables.  The  work  should  be  based  on  a  text-book,  supple- 
mented by  numerous  live  exercises  from  current  sources. 

Elementary  Bookkeeping  (one  unit). — A  text-book  should  be  employed  with  exercises  so 
arranged  that  no  two  pupils  will  do  exactly  the  same  work,  and  no  credit  should  be  allowed 
unless  the  work  is  done  neatly,  accurately,  and  at  a  satisfactory  rate  of  speed.  It  is  suggested 
that  double  periods  be  provided,  and  all  work  be  done  in  class  under  the  eye  of  the  instructor  . 
The  set  used  should  include  the  journal,  cash  book,  sales  book,  ledger,  check  book,  bank  pass 
book,  and  trial  balance  book. 

Advanced  Bookkeeping  and  Business  Practice  (one  unit). — Thorough  drill  on  standard 
business  forms,  such  as  bills,  receipts,  checks,  notes,  etc.,  also  on  the  use  and  meaning  of  busi- 
ness symbols  and  abbreviations.  The  student  should  become  acquainted  with  the  bill  book 
and  invoice  book,  and  loose  leaf  and  voucher  systems  of  bookkeeping.  Each  student  should 
carry  on  a  business  of  his  own,  first  as  an  individual,  then  as  a  partnership,  and  finally  as  a  cor- 
poration. Credit  on  this  course  should  mean  that  the  student  lacks  only  age  and  actual  busi- 
ness experience  to  become  a  competent  bookkeeper. 
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Stenography  and  Typewriting  (two  units). — This  work  is  expected  to  occupy  not  less 
than  two  periods  daily  for  two  years.  No  credit  should  be  given  for  either  shorthand  or  type- 
writing if  taken  alone.  Nothing  but  the  touch  method  should  be  used  in  typewriting.  The 
essentials  are,  first,  accuracy  and  speed  in  taking  dictation  and  transcribing  notes;  secondly, 
correct  spelling,  capitalization,  punctuation,  and  paragraphing.  The  minimum  speed  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year  should  be  75  words  per  minute  in  dictation  and  25  words  per  minute  on 
the  machine;  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  100  words  per  minute  in  dictation,  and  35  words 
per  minute  in  transcribing  notes.  Thorough  training  should  also  be  given  in  care  of  the  machine , 
in  modern  methods  of  manifolding,  and  in  filing  papers. 

Manual  Subjects 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  drawing  and  shop  work  do  not  require  outside  preparation  they 
should  not  be  credited  by  the  schools  on  the  same  basis  as  the  academic  subjects.  Therefore 
half  credits  are  allowed;  that  is,  one  full  credit  for  two  years  of  work  one  period  daily,  or  for 
one  year  of  work  two  periods  daily,  in  each  subject. 

Freehand  Drawing  (two  units). 

Mechanical  Drawing  (two  units). 

Joinery  (one-half  unit). 

Wood  Turning  and  Cabinet  Making  (one-half  unit). 

Pattern  Making  and  Forge  Shop  (one-half  unit). 

Machine  Shop,  Including  Chipping,  Filing,  and  Work  on  the  Iron  Lathe  (one-half  unit) . 

Drill  Press  and  Iron  Planer  (one-half  unit). 

Clay  Modeling  (one-half  unit). 

Wood  Carving  (one-half  unit). 

Note  restriction  for  the  College  of  Engineering  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  page  39,  para- 
g.  .oh  5. 
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Domestic  Art  (two  units). 
Domestic  Science  (two  units). 


Agriculture 

Agriculture  is  accepted  for  from  one  to  four  units  from  schools  receiving  special  state 
aid  for  Agriculture  and  also  from  other  schools  in  which  such  course  in  Agriculture  is  approved 
by  the  State  High  School  Board,  as  fast  as  the  said  schools  are  prepared  to  offer  work  in  Agri- 
culture. 

NORMAL  TRAINING  SUBJECTS 

One  to  three  units  are  accepted  from  schools  giving  normal  courses  approved  by  the 
State  High  School  Board,  provided  the  applicant  has  had  one  year  of  subsequent  teaching  ex- 
perience. 


DEGREES 

The  candidate  for  a  degree  must  complete  the  requirements  for  gradua- 
tion in  his  course.  Any  person  may  undergo,  at  suitable  times,  an 
examination  in  any  subject,  and  if  such  person  pass  in  all  the  studies  and 
exercises  of  the  course,  he  is  entitled  to  the  appropriate  degree ;  provided, 
however,  that  at  least  one  full  year  (the  one  immediately  preceding  the 
granting  of  the  degree)  must  be  spent  at  the  University,  before  such 
degree  shall  be  granted,  and  provided  that  examination,  in  every  case,  be 
held  before  a  committee  of  the  Faculty  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

For  detailed  information  concerning  requirements,  see  pages  9  to  16, 
also  the  bulletin  of  the  appropriate  college  or  school. 

The  degrees  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Music,  Bachelor  of 
Science,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering,  Civil  Engineer,  Electrical 
Engineer,  Mechanical  Engineer.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Architecture, 
Architectural  Engineer,  Architect,  Bachelor  of  Laws,  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
Graduate  in  Nursing,  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery,  Graduate  in  Pharmacy, 
Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy,  Master  of 
Pharmacy,  Engineer  of  Mines,  Engineer  of  Mines  in  Geology,  Metallur- 
gical Engineer,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry,  Chemical  Engineer, 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education,  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science,  Master 
of  Forestry,  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  Doctor  of  Science  are  conferred  after 
recommendation  by  the  Deans  of  the  respective  colleges,  by  vote  of  the 
Regents. 

THE    UNIVERSITY    STATE    TEACHER'S    CERTIFICATE 

The  University  State  Teacher's  Certificate  is  granted  to  all  graduates 
of  the  College  of  Education,  to  all  graduates  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture who  have  completed  fifteen  hours  in  approved  professional  courses 
and  to  those  graduates  of  the  College  of  Science,  Literature,  and  the 
Arts  who  fulfill  the  following  conditions  : 

First:  They  must  have  maintained  a  good  average  of  scholarship 
throughout  the  four  years  of  college  study. 

Second  :  They  must  have  the  recommendation  of  at  least  one  depart- 
ment concerned  with  high  school  studies. 

Third:  They  must  have  completed  Philosophy  1-2  or  5  and  Courses 
1  and  2  or  Course  3  in  Education,  with  sufficient  additional  work  in  Educa- 
tion to  make  a  total  of  fifteen  credits,  including  those  specified  in  Phil- 
osophy. 

This  certificate  by  State  Law  authorizes  students  to  teach  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Minnesota  for  two  years  from  date.  After  that  time,  upon 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  student's  successful  teaching  experience,  the 
certificate  may  be  made  permanent  by  the  endorsement  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Education  and  the  President  of  the  University. 
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EXPENSES 

FEES 

DEPOSIT   FEE 

At  the  beginning  of  each  year,  in  addition  to  the  first  semester  inci- 
dental fee,  a  deposit  fee  of  five  dollars  (freshmen  in  Medicine  and  Den- 
tistry, ten  dollars)  is  required  of  every  student  to  cover  the  following  items  : 

Change    of    Registration $2.50 

Examination  for  removal  of  condition  at  set  time.  ..  .    1.00  per  subject 
Rental  of  post-office  box,  University  post-office  (required 

of  all )    50  per  year 

Locker  rental,  locker  key  deposit $.50  to  1.00  per  year 

Case-book    deposit    (Law    School),    laboratory   breakages,    or    damage 

to  University  property. 
Penalties   for  late  registration  or  late  payment  of  fees. 

A  penalty  fee  of  one  dollar    ($1.00)   must  be  paid  by  all  students 

who   register  or  pay   fees   after  the  prescribed  time.      (See  calendar, 

page  5.)     After  the  day  previous  to  that  on  which  classes  begin,  the 

penalty  for  delay  increases  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  cents  a  day. 

The  unused  balance  of  the  deposit  fee  will  be  returned  at  the  end  of 

each  year.     If,  at  any  time  during  the  college  year,  the  amount  of  charges 

against  a  student  exceed  the  amount  of  the  deposit,  a  second  fee  of  five 

dollars   ($5.00)   will  be  required. 


SPECIAL  FEES 

The    following    special    items    ma}'    be   included    in    the   expenses   of   a 
student : 

Minnesota  Union  membership  (required  of  men)  .  .  .$1.00  per  semester 
Special  examination   for  removal  of  condition,  at  other  than  the 

set   time    5.00 

Examination  on  subject  taken  out  of  class 5.00 

No  fee  for  such  examinations  on  first  entering  the  University, 

if  taken  within  the  first  six  weeks. 

Military   uniform,    men 15.00 

Gymnasium  suit,  men  and  women 5.00 


INCIDENTAL   FEES 

One-half  of  the  annual  incidental  fee,  which  includes  all  laboratory 
charges,  is  payable  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester.  Cards  entitling 
the  student  to  admission  to  classes  will  not  be  issued  until  the  fees  have 
been  paid  : 
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Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts: 

Annual  incidental  fee,  resident $  30.00 

Annual  incidental  fee,  non-resident 60.00 

Music,  Instrumental    (one   lesson   per   week),   annually 64.00 

Instrumental    (two  lessons  per  week),  annually 128.00 

College  of  Engineering  and  the  Mechanic  Arts: 

Annual  incidental  fee,  resident  and  non-resident $  50.00 

College  of  Agriculture: 

Annual  incidental  fee,  resident $  30.00 

Annual  incidental   fee,  non-resident 60.00 

College  of  Forestry: 

Annual  incidental  fee,  resident $  30.00 

Annual  incidental  fee,  non-resident 60.00 

Itasca  Park  fee,  junior  year 5.00 

Law  School: 

Annual  incidental    fee $  65.00 

Medical  School: 

Annual   incidental    fee $150.00 

Hospital  fee  (junior  and  senior  years) 3.00 

School    for    Nurses,    preliminary    course,    tuition    fee    (no    fees 

thereafter)    25.00 

College  of  Dentistry: 

Annual  incidental  fee $150.00 

Instruments  and  appliances  for  the  entire  course  approximately  250.00 

College  of  Pharmacy: 

Annual  incidental  fee,  two-year  course $  82.50 

Annual  incidental  fee,  three-year  course 55.00 

School  of  Mines: 

First  Year  Five-year  Courses 

Annual   incidental    fee $  55.00 

Books  (Estimated)   20.00 

Note  books  and  supplies  (Estimated) 5.00 

Freshman    Year 

Annual  incidental   fee $  55.00 

Books    (Estimated)    25.00 

Draughting  instruments  (Estimated) 15.00 

Note  books  and  supplies  (Estimated) 5.00 

Sophomore  Year 

Annual  incidental   fee $  55.00 

Field  work  (  Surveying) 100.00  to  150.00 

(May    1st    to   July    1st)    | Geological j" 

Book  (Estimated)  15.00 

Note  books  and  supplies  (Estimated) 5.00 
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Junior  Year 

Annual   incidental    fee $  55.00 

Field   work  \  Metallurgy  { 175.00  to  250.00 

(May    1st   to   July    1st)    j  Mining       j 

Books    (Estimated)    30.00 

Note  books  and  supplies  (Estimated) 5.00 

Senior  Year 

Annual  incidental    fee $  55.00 

Books    (Estimated)    15.00 

Note  books  and  supplies  ( Estimated) 5.00 

School  of  Chemistry: 

Annual  incidental  fee $  55.00 

College  of  Education: 

Annual  incidental  fee,  resident $  30.00 

Annual  incidental  fee,  non-resident 60.00 

The  Graduate  School: 

Annual  incidental  fee $  30.00 

STUDENTS   EXEMPT   FROM    FEES 

All  fellows,  scholars,  assistants,  instructors  and  all  members  of  the 
teaching  staff  and  scientific  bureaus  or  experiment  stations  shall  not  be 
required  to  pay  University  fees  or  tuition. 

FEES    FOR    STUDENTS   OF   ONE    COLLEGE   TAKING    WORK    IN    ANOTHER 

Where  a  student  of  a  given  college  or  school  elects  courses  in  an- 
other, such  courses  being  accepted  by  the  college  in  which  the  student  is 
registered  as  a  part  of  its  curriculum,  the  tuition  shall  be  that  of  the  col- 
lege in  which  he  is   registered.* 

If,  at  any  time,  such  student  desires  credit  for  this  course  towards 
the  degree  offered  by  the  second  college,  he  shall  pay  such  additional  tuition 
as  is  required  by  the  second  college,  charged  in  accordance  with  the 
schedule  indicated  below. 

FEE    SCHEDULE    FOR    STUDENTS    CARRYING    LESS    THAN    FULL    WORK 

Students  carrying  less  than  the  complete  schedule  of  work  may  pay 
fees  on  a  credit-hour  basis.  The  following  table  indicates  the  charge  for 
each  college,  also  the  minimum  amount  that  may  be  paid  by  any  student. 


*A  student  paying  full  fees  in  a  given  college,  electing  courses  in  a  lower  fee  col- 
lege, shall  pay  no  additional  fees  for  the  work  so  elected,  but  if  electing  in  a  higher  fee 
college  may  have  the  option  of  paying  the  pro  rata  fees  of  both  or  the  full  fees  of 
the  first  and  pro  rata  fees  of  the  second. 
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Credit  Hour  Minimum 

College  ok  School  Fee  Total 

Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts $2.00  $  5.00 

Engineering    2.50  10.00 

Agriculture     2.00  5.00 

Law 5.00  10.00 

tMedicine    3.00  10.00 

fDentistry  3.00  10.00 

Pharmacy    3.00  10.00 

Mines   2.00  10.00 

Chemistry    3.00  10.00 

Education   2.00  5.00 

Graduate  School  2.00  5.00 

|ln  these  two  colleges  the  pro-rating  is  on  the  basis  of  clock   hours. 

LIVING  EXPENSES 

With  the  exception  of  San  ford  Hall,  which  is  open  to  a  limited  number 
of  woman  students,  the  University  of  Minnesota  has  no  dormitory  sys- 
tems, and  all  students  are  thrown  upon  their  own  responsibility  in  obtain- 
ing boarding  and  rooming  places.  (For  an  account  of  Sanford  Hall,  see 
page  33.) 

The  expense  of  living  at  the  University  varies  greatly  according  to 
individual  habits  and  tastes.  In  general  the  scale  of  expenses  is  below 
rather  than  above  that  of  similar  institutions  in  the  middle  west  and  is 
considerably  lower  than  that  of  most  institutions  situated  in  the  eastern 
states. 

Two  years  ago  the  University  made  a  thorough  canvass  of  all  students 
to  find  out  what  they  were  paying  for  room  and  board  and  other  expenses. 
The  total  expenses  for  the  academic  year,  including  tuition  and  other  fees, 
were  found  to  range  from  less  than  $250  to  over  $850.  There  were  34  stu- 
dents who  reported  their  expenses  as  less  than  $250;  38  who  spent  from 
$250  to  $300;  and  113  who  spent  from  $300  to  $350.  The  average  expenses 
for  Science,  Literature,  and  Arts  students,  without  counting  tuition,  were 
about  $440. 

Many  students  earn  considerable  sums  in  outside  work  during  both 
the  University  year  and  the  summer  vacation,  and  some  earn  their  entire 
college  expenses  in  this  way.  Forty-eight  per  cent  of  the  men  and  12 
per  cent  of  the  women  did  outside  work  during  the  college  year,  and  their 
average  earnings  were  $161.16  for  men,  and  $99.14  for  women.  There  were 
223  men  who  earned  over  $200  during  the  college  year.  As  for  the  sum- 
mer vacation,  85  per  cent  of  the  men  and  16  per  cent  of  the  women  earn 
something  toward  their  University  expenses.  The  average  summer  earn- 
ings of  the  men  were  $161,  and  of  the  women,  $68.  It  is  therefore  a 
fairly  common  occurrence  for  a  man  to  earn  at  least  $300  towards  a  total 
expense  of  say  $400. 

The  price  of  board  ranges  from  three  dollars  per  week  to  six  dollars. 
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The  average  amount  paid  during  the  year  1912-13  was  $3.93,  but  excellent 
board  may  be  procured  for  $3.50. 

Furnished  rooms  vary  in  price  from  6  to  18  dollars  per  month.  Two 
students  rooming  together  would  of  course  reduce  this  expense.  The 
average  amount  paid  for  room  rent  in  1912  was  $1.64  a  week,  or  a  little 
over  $7.00  a  month.  Thirty-four  per  cent  of  the  students  paid  less  than 
$6.50,  and  14  per  cent  paid  less  than  $5.50  a  month. 

New  students  (men)  will  find  that  they  will  be  inorely  likely  to  secure 
comfortable  rooms  and  suitable  board  if  they  will  consult  the  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  immediately  upon  arrival  at 
the  University,  or  if  they  will  correspond  with  that  officer  before  coming  to 
the  University. 

The  student  who  learns  some  trade  before  coming  to  the  University 
has  a  great  advantage  over  the  student  who  has  to  earn  his  money  In- 
ordinary manual  labor.  Many  students  who  have  earned  their  whole 
expenses  while  attending  the  University,  have  made  good  records  at  the 
same  time.  Others  have  done  so  much  work  that  they  have  not  been  able 
to  keep  up  their  studies,  and  have  thus  missed  the  one  thing  for  which 
they  were  attending  the  University. 

If  it  is  possible  for  the.  student  to  have  part  of  his  expenses  paid, 
he  should  not  attempt  to  earn  his  way  entirely  by  his  own  exertions.  It 
is  a  comparatively  easy  thing  for  a  young  man  to  earn  a  part  of  his  living 
while  attending  the  University  and  yet  do  good  work  in  his  classes. 
Students  who  want  work  seldom  fail  to  find  it.  In  coming  to  the  Uni- 
versity, the  student  should  bring  enough  money  to  carry  him  through  at 
least  the  first  semester  without  relying  on  outside  work.  By  that  time 
rhe  student  will  have  adjusted  himself  to  the  new  environment  and  will 
know  how  to  use  his  time  to  the  best  advantage. 

Students  who  desire  advice  and  assistance  in  securing  a  position  to 
help  pay  their  expenses  should  confer  with  the  Director  of  Student  Employ- 
ment at  the  University. 
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